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which  will  effect  a  saving  of  upwards  of  two  days  betweea 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Vancouver,  San  Francisco,  Japan, 
China,  India,  and  Australia;  and  it  is  estimated  there  will 
be  a  saving  of  £3  to  £4  a  head  on  immigrants,  £3  to  £4 
a  head  upon  cattle,  £1  a  ton  upon  wheat  and  other  cereals, 
and  ujjon  all  other  products — merchandise,  etc. — from  30  lo 

40  per  cent.  

CHURCHILL   HARBOUR. 

Sir  Henry  Lefroy,  President  of  the  Geographical  Section 
of  the  British  Association,  in  his  address  at  Swansea  in  1880, 
speaking  of  Churchill  Harbour  (seo  Apjiendix  A,  Page  2'.)), 
said :  "It  will  undoubtedly  be  the  future  shipping  port  for  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  vast  North-West  Territory,  and  the 
route  by  which  emigrants  will  enter  the  country."  Dr.  Bell, 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  in  his  address  to 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  October,  1881  (see  Appendix 
A),  said :  "  The  Churchill  River  is  remarkable  for  having  at 
its  mouth  a  splendid  harbour,  with  deep  water  and  every  natu- 
ral convenience  for  the  purposes  of  modern  commerce.  It  can 
be  entered  with  ease  and  safety  by  the  largest  ships  at  all 
stages  of  the  tide.  On  the  point  at  the  west  side  of  the 
harbour  stands  the  old  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  largest  ruin  in  North  America. 

Mr.  George  A.  Bayne,  civil  engineer,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Manitoba,  having  been  engaged  on  the  survey  of 
this  proposed  railway  and  harbour  (see  Appendix  B,  Page  34), 
said :  "The  Harbour  of  Churchill  is  one  of  the  finest  I  have 
efver  seen.  Nature  has  done  so  much  for  it  in  the  way  of 
protection  from  storm  and  the  depth  of  water,  that  without 
further  improvements  it  is  fitted  to  take  rank  among  first- 
class  ocean  ports.  I  took  careful  soundings,  and  found  at  a 
distance  of  400  feet  from  high-water  mark,  along  the  shore, 
a  depth  of  38  feet,  deepening  suddenly  to  50  feet.  These 
soundings  were  taken  at  extremely  low  tide.  The  bay  and 
harbour  are  open  for  navigation  from  the  15th  of  June  to 
20th  October  for  ordinary  sailing  vessels.  Sometimes  the 
ice  does  not  take  fast  in  the  harbour  until  the  1st  cf  Decem- 
ber. The  ice  is  never  solid  in  the  bay  for  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  than  half  a  mile,*  and  this  is  liable  to 

•  This  can  bo  removed  by  means  of  an  Ice  breaker  as  now  praotleed  by  the  Russian 
Govornmeni.  In  jiorts  and  rivers  wUhlii  the  Arctic  Circle. 


bo  broken  up  by  wind  and  tide,  so  that  there  will  be  found 
little  difficulty  that  experience  and  practice  will  not  over- 
come to  prevent  the  loading  and  unloading  of  steamers  all 
the  winter." 

Mr.  William  Smith,  Deputy  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  "Nautical 
Magazine"  of  August  1892,  speaking  of  Churchill 
Harbour,  says:  "It  is  a  splendid  harbour,  which  can  be 
entered  with  ease  and  safety  at  all  stai^'es  of  the  tide,  thus 
offering  every  advantage  for  shipping,  and  its  entrance  is 
destined  some  day  to  be  the  main  commercial  point  of  this 
inland  sea.  The  basin  for  anchorage,  with  a  depth  at  low 
water  of  over  four  fathoms,  is  about  1,400  yards  north  and 
south,  and  about  1,000  yards  east  and  west.  The  harbour 
is  pronounced  to  be  an  eminently  safe  one.  The  approached 
are  well  marked,  and  in  clear  weather  the  land  stands  out 
bold  and  high,  being  easily  identihed  at  a  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles.  The  harbour  is  well  adapted  for  a  railway 
terminus,  as  the  necessary  docks  could  be  easily  and  cheaply 
built,  and  the  deep  water  basin  enlarged  at  small  cost. 
Stone  lies  at  the  water's  edge  ready  to  be  laid  into  the  docks 
or  piers,  and  Nature  seems  to  have  left  little  to  be  done  to 
make  this  a  capacious  port,  capable  of  doing  business  on  a 
large  scale,  and,  what  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  an  inlet 
by  Hudson's  Bay  is  the  only  thoroughly  independent  channel 
which  can  ever  be  established  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
North  American  Possessions." 


EYIDEXCE  AS  To  THE  COMMEKCIAL  PKACTICAHILITY 
OF  THE  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  STRAITS  AND 
ITUDSONS  BAY. 
The  evidence  on  this,  the  most  important  of  all  questions, 
is  complete  in  every  particular  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
investigation  and   practical   experience.     First  we  have   the 
marvellous  record  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (see  Appen- 
dix D,  Page  3G),  who  for  223  years  have  been  trtuling  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  shores  of  this  great  inland  sea, 
with  the  loss  of  only  two  vessels,   the  "Graham"  and  the 
"Kitty."     Upwards  of  800  vessels  are  said  to  have  passed 
through  the  Straits,   including  British  troopships,   emigrant 
ships,  war  vessels  of  the  English  and  French  (some  of  them 
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carrying  74  guns),  as  well  as  ships  bound  on  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, trade  and  whaling. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  early  reports  of  the 
navigation  and  resources  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  that  of  Dr. 
Robert  Bell,  F.G.S.,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  an  epitome  of  which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  in  18S1  (see  Appendix  A,  Page  22).  Dr.  Bell, 
who  had  spent  six  seasons  since  1869  in  explorations  around 
the  bay  itself  and  its  vicinity,  amongst  other  things,  says: 
"The  total  area  of  the  bay  is  about  500,000  square  miles, 
enclosed  by  land  on  all  sides  except  the  north-east,  where  it 
communicates  by  several  channels  with  tlie  outer  ocean,  the 
principal  or  best  known  of  these  sti-aits  being  about  600 
miles  in  length,  and  an  average  width  of  100  miles.  The  basin 
of  Hudson's  Bay  has  a  width  of  2,100  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  a  length  of  1,500  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
its  dimensions  approach  the  enormous  mmaber  of  3,000,000 
stpjare  miles.  Over  a  great  part  of  this  vast  region  there  is  a 
temperate  climate ;  numerous  large  rivers  and  lakes  are  em- 
braced within  these  limits." 

Both  tlie  Itay  and  strait  are  remarkably  free  from  rocks 
and  shoals,  the  depth  of  water  is  very  uniform,  and  averages 
about  70  fathoms.  The  Nelson  River,  with  its  tributaries, 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  first-class  rivers  of  the  world. 
The  shores  and  islands  of  the  bay  are  rich  in  minerals, 
especially  in  iron  ore  of  a  high  grade,  which  lies  exposed  in 
inexhaustil>le  quantities.  The  Canadian  North-West  Terri- 
tories, embracing  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  fine  land, 
are  capable  of  becoming  the  greatest  wheat  field  in  the  world. 
The  centre  of  this  immense  agricultural  region  probably  lies 
to  tho  north  of  the  Saskatchewan.  If  we  look  at  a  map  we 
shall  see  at  a  glance  that  the  shortest  route  between  these 
territories  and  England  is  throujrh  Hudson's  Bay ;  even  the 
City  of  Winnipeg,  which  is  near  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  these  territories,  is  at  least  800  miles  nearer  to  Liverpool 
by  Hudson's  Bay  than  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  Now  let 
us  consider  the  relative  progress  of  two  persons  travelling  to 
Liverpool  from  the  centre  of  this  vast  region,  the  one  going 
to  Winnipeg  and  the  Valley  of  St.  La\\Tence,  and  the  other 
by  the  Nelson  Valley  and  Churchill  Harbour.  At  about  the 
same  time  the  former  requires  to  reach  the  City  of  Winnipeg, 
the   latter  arrives  on  the   sea  coast  at  Churchill.       From 
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■Winnipeg  our  traveller  has  still  to  go  1,291  miles  by  the  Lake 
Superior  Route,  or  1,698  if  he  prefer  the  whole  rail  journey 
through  American  territory  via  Chicago,  before  he  reaches 
Montreal,  where  he  will  still  be  about  as  far  from  Liverpool 
as  our  traveller  when  he  reached  Churchill.  In  other  words, 
the  route  from  the  North-West  Territories  to  England  vii 
Hudson's  Bay  saves  the  whole  distance  between  Winnipeg 
and  Montreal.  The  great  saving  in  distance  represents  an 
important  economy  in  time  and  money,  or  in  freight  and 
passenger  rates.  If  the  grain,  cattle,  and  other  productions 
of  the  North-West  Territories  could  reach  a  European  market 
only  through  Ontario  and  Quebec,  or  by  way  of  New  York, 
a  large  proportion  of  their  value  would  necessarily  be  con- 
sumed by  the  long  land  carriage ;  whereas  if  they  can  find 
an  outlet  at  Churchill,  there  will  be  an  verage  saving  of 
1,291  miles  as  compared  with  Montrea.,  and  upwards  of 
1,700  as  compared  with  New  York,  and  this  without  any 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  sea  voyage.  In  effect  this  will 
place  a  great  part  of  the  farming  lands  of  the  North-West 
Territories  in  as  good  a  position  with  regard  to  a  seaport 
as  are  those  of  Ontario,  West  of  Toronto,  and  will  conse- 
quently increase  the  value  of  eveiy  description  of  farm  pro- 
duce, and  therefore  of  the  farms  themselves.  Some  kinds 
which  could  not  be  sent  out  of  the  country  at  all  by  the 
longer  land  route  may  be  profitably  exported  by  the  shorter 
one.  For  the  transportation  of  both  grain  and  fresli  meat, 
as  Colonel  Dennis  has  pointed  out,  the  northern  route,  besides 
the  shortening  of  distance,  would  have  greater  advantages 
over  all  those  to  the  south,  owing  to  its  cooler  and  more 
uniform  temperature.  Heavy  or  bulky  goods  of  all  kinds 
would,  of  course,  be  imported  to  the  north-west  by  the 
shortest  land  route.  In  regard  to  the  export  and  import 
of  live  stock  this  independent  route  will  possess  a  great  im- 
portance to  these  territories.  Hithei'to  cattle,  horses,  hotrs, 
and  sheep  have  there  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  almost  all 
forms  of  contagious  diseases,  and  owing  to  the  healthy  nature 
of  the  climate  for  these  animals,  it  is  hoped  this  state  of 
thinn-s  will  continue.  The  domestic  animals  in  the  United 
States  and  the  older  Canadian  Provinces  being  occasionally 
afHicted  with  contagious  diseases,  it  becomes  dangerous  for 
European  countries  on  their  importation.  In  the  event  of 
an  epidemic  of  this  nature  existing  in  some  part  of  these 
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regions,  but  not  in  the  North-West  Territories,  there  need 
be  no  objection  to  exporting  live  stock  from  the  latter  by 
way  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

As  a  route  for  emigrants  from  Europe  that  by  Hudson's 
Bay  possesses  not  only  the  advantage  of  the  short  land 
journey,  but  the  still  more  important  one  to  us  of  entirely 
avoiding  the  United  States  and  the  populous  parts  of  Canada, 
in  both  of  which  it  is  well  known  a  very  serious  percentage 
of  the  immigrants  destined  for  our  North-West  lands  are 
every  year  enticed  away  to  settle  in  the  great  Republic.  An 
inlet  by  Hudson's  Bay  is  the  only  thoroughly  independent 
Channel  which  can  ever  l)e  estal)lished  between  the  British 
Islands,  and  our  great  and  valuable  territories  in  the  interior 
of  North  America ;  and  it  is  very  desirable  on  national  grounds 
that  it  sliould  be  opened  up.  Troops  have  hitherto  been  sent 
to  the  Ked  River  Settlement  on  more  than  one  occasion  by 
way  of  Hudson's  Bay,  while  the  intervening  country  was,  as 
it  ia  yet,  in  a  state  of  Nature.  Were  a  short  railway  built 
through  this  tract  it  would  at  once  become  for  military  pur- 
poses an  easy  connecting  link  with  the  Mother  Country. 

An  impression  has  long  prevailed  that  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Strait  could  not  be  navigated  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
conjmerce  on  account  of  ice,  but  this  idea  is  probably  destined 
to  prove  chimerical.  The  fact  that  these  waters  have  been 
successfully  navigated  by  ordinary  sailing  vessels  for  200 
years,  in  order  to  secure  what  little  trade  the  country  afforded, 
indicates  what  may  be  expected  from  properly-equipped  steam- 
ships so  soon  as  the  larger  business  of  the  future  may  requiic 
their  services  in  this  direction.  The  conditions  of  the  sea- 
borne commerce  of  the  North-West  in  relation  to  Hudson's 
Bay  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  rest 
of  Canada  with  reference  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In 
both  cases  everything  must  be  done  during  the  summer.  Yet 
Hudson's  Bay  is  o^  en  all  the  year  round.  No  one  w^ould  be 
likely  to  suppose  that  a  sea  of  such  extent  in  the  latitude  of 
the  British  Islands  would  ever  be  frozen  across.  The  lower 
St.  Lawrence  is  also  partly  open,  even  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
buc  the  difficulty  in  both  cases  is  the  impossibility  of  getting 
into  harbours.  A  harbour  such  as  that  of  Churchill  on  Hud- 
son's Bay  would  have  the  advantage  over  Quebec  or  Montreal 
of  connecting  directly  with  the  «. j^en  sea,  and  here  in  the 
autumn  vessels  would  not  be  liable  to  be  frozen  in  as  occa- 
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sionally  happens  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  as  to  the  length  of  time  clurin<j;  which  iludsons 
Straits  and  Bay  might  be  navigated  each  year.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  evidence  that  the  straits  any  more  than 
the  bay  is  closed  at  any  season.  Its  great  width,  '<.epth,  and 
stiengtli  of  the  tides  probably  keej)  it  open  all  winter.  My 
own  experience,  and  that  of  many  others,  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  climate  generally  of  Hudson's  IJay  is  much  better 
thii.n  seme  writers  have  represented  it  to  be.  From  all  that 
I  could  learn  or  ol)serve,  it  appears  that  the  straits  and  bay 
ni:^y  be  navigated,  and  the  land  approached  by  steamers 
during  an  average  of  four  and  half  months  each  year,  or  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  October.  Churchill 
Harbour  does  not  freeze  up  until  November,  and  the  sea  is 
open  close  to  it  the  whole  winter. 

In  order  to  obtain  full  and  accurate  information  on  this 
important  question  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  was  appointed  in  1881,  which  took  evidence  and  re- 
ported on  the  Hudson's  Bay  route  to  England  (see  Appendix  E), 
wherein  they  say :  "Let  us  suppose  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing a  line  of  steamsliips  between  Liverpool  and  Hudson's  Bay 
Ports,  which  would  carry  freight  at  the  same  rates  as  the  steam- 
ships between  Montreal  and  Liverpool.  Now,  the  distance  be- 
tween Winnipeg  and  Montreal  is  about  1,400  miles,  while  it  is 
not  more  than  700  to  York  Factoiy  (on  Hudson's  Bay).  It  costs 
1^  cents  per  ton  per  mile  to  forward  grain  from  St.  Paul  io 
New  York,  which,  applied  to  the  distance  to  be  traversed 
between  Winnipeg  and  Monti-eal,  would  give  a  charge  of  21 
dollars  per  ton,  or  of  10  dollars  50  cents  from  Winnipeg  to 
York  Factory — say  the  half.  If,  now,  the  ton  is  reckoned 
as  equal  to  33  bushels  of  grain,  the  difference  in  freight  in 
favour  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  route  would  be  a  saving  of  32 
cents  per  bushel,  or,  in  other  words,  an  additional  profit  of 
6  dollars  -10  cents  per  acre,  yielding  an  average  of  20  bushels. 
Other  calculations  make  the  saving  one-third  the  present 
cost  of  transport  realised  by  the  farmers  of  th"  west  upon 
the  opening  of  a  channel  of  exportation  by  the  Hudson's  Bay. 
A  large  projiortion  of  importation  from  Europe  would  ttike 
this  road;  the  immigrants  proceeding  westward  would  see 
that  they  could  shorten  the  annoyances,  the  delays,  and  the 
costs  of  a  journey  across  the  Continent  by  from  800  to  900= 
miles.       The  export  of  butcher's  meat  would  alone  furnish  a 
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■considerable  portion  of  the  lading  of  Hudson's  Bay  gteaniern, 
and  many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  this  route  would  com- 
mand a  considerable  portion  of  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  the  North-Western  States  of  the  Union.  We  speak  merely 
incidentally  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  fisheries  and  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  minerals,  almost  inexhaustible  in  their  richuoss, 
which  are  to  be  found  there.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  Hudson'a 
Bay  iippears  to  us  to  be  destined  to  i)ei'for)n  the  same  serviceM 
for  the  vast  territories  of  the  North-West  that  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Laturcnce  does  for  the  vast  and  fertile  valley  bearing  tho 
same  name. 

"From  tables  given  to  the  Government  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  in  1880,  it  appears  that  tho  breaking-up  of  the 
Hayes  River  at  York  Factory,  for  a  period  of  53  years,  took 
place  on  the  average  on  tho  l."ith  of  May  ;  the  mem  formation 
of  the  ice  gives  the  20th  of  November,  which  would  give  an 
average  of  five  months  or  thereabouts  for  navigatioa 

"In  concluding  this  report,  your  committee  believe  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  remark  upon  the  absolutely  impartial  character 
of  their  labours.  Undertaken  without  reference  to  pre-cou- 
ceived  opinions,  the  inquiry  has  been  conducted  in  a  manner 
well  calculated  to  throw  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  light 
upon  the  conditions  and  character  of  the  navigation  of  this 
portion  of  our  maritime  Dominion.  Tho  information  ob- 
tained cannot  be  said  to  form  a  complete  examination  of  the 
question :  but  your  committee  are  satisfied,  if  they  have  been 
able  by  their  efforts  to  contribute  to  the  critical  examination 
and  solution  of  a  problem  which  will  assure  to  Canada  an 
immense  development  of  its  marine,  the  monopoly  of  the 
traffic  of  the  North- West,  and  a  fresh  pledge  of  prosperity  and 
grandeur. 

"(Signed)         J.    ROYAL,    Chairman." 

The  committee  recommended  that  an  expedition  should 
be  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  stations  on  both 
sides?  of  Hudson's  Straits,  at  which  continual  daily  observations 
could  be  talten  and  recorded  on  the  weather,  tide,  and  tem- 
perature, condition  and  movements  of  the  ice,  etc.,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  twelve  consecutive  months ;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution  a  steamer,  called  the  "Neptune," 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Gordon,  R.N.,  was  despatched 
in  the  summer  of  1884,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  and 
efficient  staff.     After  having  stationed  the  staff  on  several 
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of  the  iniportuiit  puiiits  on  the  straits  and  bay,  the  "Neptune" 
returned  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  about  the  t-nd  of 
October.  Lieut.  Gordon,  in  his  report,  says:  "The  ice  lia* 
been  supposed  hitherto  to  be  the  most  forniidabU'  bariior 
to  the  navigation  of  the  strains,  but  its  terrors  disappear 
to  t\  great  e.Ktont  under  investigation.  Wo  met  no  ice!)erg8 
in  Hudson's  Bay,  nor  did  we  hear  of  any  l)eing  seen  there ;  iii 
the  straits  a  good  many  were  seen.  The  icebergs  seen  in 
Hudson's  Straits  in  August  and  September  would  form  no 
greater  barrier  to  navigation,  nor  do  those  met  with  off  .the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  nor  were  they  more  nmuerous  in  Hud- 
son's Straits  than  they  fre(iuently  are  off  Belle  Isle."  Hud- 
son's Bay  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  basin  of  comparatively 
warm  water,  the  effect  of  which  nmst  be  to  considerably 
moderate  the  winter  climate  to  the  south  and  east  of  il. 
The  bay  never  freezes  over  so  far  from  the  shore  at  Port 
Churchill  but  that  clear  water  can  be  seen.  The  bay  has 
been  proved  to  bo  navigrble  early  in  .Fune.  "  The  expedition 
visited  Hudson's  Bay  again  in  1885  and  again  in  1886,  when. 
Lieut.  Gordon  made  his  final  report,  in  which  he  says:  "I 
think  it  well  to  state  that  I  am  not  retjuired  to  report  on 
the  commercial  asi)ect  of  the  case  or  whether  Hudson's  Straits 
navigation  can  be  made  to  pay,  nor  do  I  in  the  seasonable  limits 
given  mean  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  ship  occa- 
sioiially  to  get  in  earlier  or  leave  later ;  but  having  carefully 
considere<l  the  subject,  I  give  the  following  as  the  season 
during  which  navigation  may  in  ordinary  years  be  regarded 
as  practicable  for  the  puri)oses  of  commerce,  not  indeed  to 
the  cheaply-built  freight  steamer,  commonly  known  as  the 
'Ocean  Tramp,'  but  to  vessels  of  about  2.000  tons  gfoss, 
fortified  for  meeting  the  ice,  and  of  such  construction  as  to 
encible  them  to  be  fair  freight  carriers.  I  consider  the 
se&son  for  the  opening  of  navigation  to  such  vessels  as  the 
above,  on  the  average,  will  fall  between  1st  and  10th  of  July, 
the  closing  would  be  about  the  first  week  in  October." 

Admiral  Markham,  R.N.,  accompanied  the  third  expedi- 
tion in  1886,  and  in  an  address  read  before  the  Royal  Geograph 
ical  Society  on  the  11th  of  Jime,  1888,  amonsrst  other  things 
said  :  (see  A])pendix  G,  Page  47),  "By  a  fortunate  i.ccident  I 
M-as  enabled  to  avail  myself  of  an  invitation  I  had  received  to 
take  passage  on  the  'Alert'  during  this  cruise.  I  considered 
myself  very  fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity  afforded  me  to 
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do  80,  for  it  had  long  been  my  wish  to  visit  Hudson's  Hay.  The 
offer,  therefore,  of  going  in  the  '  Alert,'  which  would  enable  me 
to  make  the  passagoof  the  straits  as  well  as  of  the  bay  was  too 
good  to  bo  refused,  and  I  eagerly  availed  myself  of  it.  I  was 
thus  enabled  to  form  my  own  judgment  of  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  ice  in  Hudson's  Straits  during,  at  least,  one  season 
of  the  year,  while  my  observations,  confined  with  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject, 
would  enable  me  to  form  my  own  views  regarding  the 
practicability  of  the  route  as  a  commercial  highway.  I  was 
also  able  to  form  a  better  estimate  relative  to  the  duration 
of  the  na^'igable  season. 

"I  might  observe  that  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  con- 
troversy that  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time  between 
thos'5  who  were  in  favour  of  the  Hud.son's  Straits  :i8  .i  com- 
mercial route,  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  it.  I  was, 
therefore,  in  a  better  position  to  form  a  perfectly  impartial 
and  unbiassed  opinion. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  I  joined  the  *  Alert'  at  lla'.if.x, 
and  sailed  in  her  from  that  port  on  the  23rd  of  June. 

"  On  the  nth  of  July,  we  reached  the  entrance  of  Hudson's 
Straits,  whore  we  were  detained  for  some  days,  partly  by 
thick  weather,  and  partly  by  loose  streams  of  ice ;  but  the 
latter  was  never  packed  sufficiently  close  to  prevent  even  a 
slow  steamer  like  the  *  Alert,'  making  fairly  good  progress. 
From  the  9th  to  the  11th  of  July  scarcely  any  ice  was  seen, 
and  a  distance  of  200  miles  was  accomplished  in  about  36 
hours.  This  fact  alone,  without  further  evidence,  is  in  itself 
suflRcJent  to  show  how  free  the  eastern  part  of  the  straits 
was  from  ice ;  for  the  '  Alert,'  if  driven  at  her  full  speed 
could  only  steam   xbout  six  knots  an  hour 

"Steaia  has  now  effected  a  complete  revoJution  in  ice 
navigation,  and  the  most  advantageous  tine  lor  pushing  on 
is  when  ti)e  ice  is  loose.  Under  similar  circumstances,  a 
sailing  ship  would  be  utterly  hopeless.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
reasonable  to  infer  that  what  has  been  performed  regularly, 
and,  year  after  year,  by  sailing  ships,  can  be  accomplished 
with  greater  regularity,  and  certainly  by  well-built  steamers, 
specially  constructed  for  ice  navigation,  and  provided  with 
powerful  machinery. 

"The  nature  and  consistency  of  the  ice  in  Hudson's  Straits 
ere  such  that,  with  an  efficient  steamer,  the  passaere  could 
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be  HcoonijiliMlit'd  with  very  little  deluy  or  tlilKnilty.  Thia 
being  the  case  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  people  of 
the  North-West  are  anxious  to  have  a  seaport  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson's  Buy,  and  to  secure  the  ci>nstruction  ol'  a  railroad 
to  connect  such  port  with  Winnipeg,  or  some  eiiually  con- 
venient depot  on  the  newly-established  line  of  the  Canada  and 
Tucitic  Railway, 

"The  achievement  of  such  an  undertaking  would  result  in 
shortening  the  distance  that  the  produce  of  the  country  de- 
stined for  exportation  would  have  to  bo  transported  by  one 
half.  As  the  cost  of  transport  by  rail  is  governed  by  the 
disti.ncc  to  be  conveyed  per  mile,  it  will  at  once  l)e  ujuler- 
stood  that  if  the  mi.eage  is  reduced  by  one  half  the  cost 
of  conveyance  will  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  result  of  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  Winnipeg  to  Hudson's  Bay  woultl  be  a  clear 
gain  to  the  farmers  and  producers  of  the  North-West  of 
about  £3  per  head  of  all  cattle  exported,  and  Ds.  upon 
every  (quarter  of  grain  sent  for  shipment. 

"In  conclusion,  we  must  again  call  to  mind  the  fact  that 
the  vessels  employed  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  service  have 
hitherto  been  sailing  ships.  Steam  has  now  robbed  ice 
navigation  of  many  of  its  difficulties  and  dai.gers,  and  it 
is  only  fair  for  us  to  assume  that,  with  the  ai)pliance  that 
science  has  since  revealed  to  us,  we  can  in  these  days  achieve 
with  greater  ease  and  celerity,  and  with  more  assured  cer- 
tainty, as  much  as  was  accomplished  by  Hudson  and  Baffin, 
by  Button  and  Luke  Fox,  in  their  rude  and  poorly  equipped 
flyboatSi 

"The  case,  then,  can  be  briefly  stated.  If  sailing  ships 
have  annually  taken  the  furs  and  other  merchandise  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  through  the  straits  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  a  fortiori,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain  that 
powerful  steamers  will  be  able  to  do  the  same  for  the 
produce  brought  to  the  west  coast  of  Hudson's  Buy  by  a 
railway  from  Winnipeg. 

The  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  appointed  a 
Select  Committee,  in  1884,  to  procure  evidence  and  report 
upon  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  system  of  communica- 
tion, via  Hudson's  Bay.  After  taking  the  evidence  of  a 
number  of  men,  with  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  say  in  their  report  (see  Appendix  H),   "Many  of  the 
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b^utlemea  examined  hav»  i    i 

g    elthl";    ""«   '■"">   "»-«    C    Nf™^^''^'-  "-I    the 
g'ventimt  goes  to  prove  that  H„  I      ,        evidence   iias   toei, 
ever  freeze  ,.,ver,  ^r  tha    l""'™"  =  «'■■'"'»  ""d  Ba^  pro!; 
IS   f-ufticient   tn    ,.  ®  *^®  met  with  in  +i         i'^'Per 

V  t  e  time  during'  -S't tp'TrC'r''^""""  '^  ^^«- 

;^^^"-itT;r".:t::ei::f-:-  --::::,!: 

aa  average,  from  four  anda  hS.    7  '""'""'"  =«  °i'ea,  o,! 
'0  ord,„„,.  ,3,,^,^  „  half  ,0  iive  me^a,  ^^  ^__^1^  "^^on 

«e„':/*::- l-d  ^Slr*  r  -  --  of  t.  evide.^ 
->»  ;;»h  ea«,  and  safet"!?  "'"='*  ""8"«on  ean  be  carrtd 

yr.  Bell,  Director  of  the  Por.  ^- 
■nade  «,,  'he  Canad.an  Geological  Survev.  ,vho 

.     "^"P'ain  William  Kennedv  ,,1, 

m  search  of  the  remain.  ^  a     °  "'T"""''*''  '^"  «P««tion 

Ml    W  ^" 

*^^e  H„,.i  taXl^^^^^^^^^  ro^  -a.  i„  the  .n.ee  or 
to  December.  ^  "^  ^^  *^«ore  Factory:   From  June 

Captain  William   WartJ 
Pany  service  for  39  years     "f"  •"  *^'  ^"^««"'«  ^av  Com 
-^-team,hip3  sHo^^:^;-^^  --e;  „o' reaZ 

The  Canadian  Govern  ..T^         *  ^"-^  *'"^e. 
ftraits  and  bay.  1884-85-8G  ^nV'      '^^'■''  «^Peditions  to  the 

-  an  of  .hose  report'^he  peToLTr^^'  '''''^'-  ^-'^ - 
at  four  months.  ^'^^^^  °^  ^''^e  navigation  is  placed 

Capt.  J.  J.  Barry  thp  fi.  ♦    ^^ 

^.  the  first  omcer  i.  each  of  the  expedi- 
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tions,  thinks  ocean  steumships  can  enter  as  early  as  June^ 
nnd  can  certainly  come  out  as  late  as  December. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Ashe,  Superintendent  of  the  Quebec  Observa- 
tory, the  officer  in  charge  of  the  North  coast  of  the  straits,  from 
August,  1884,  to  September,  1885,  says  the  straits  are  navig- 
able from  4^  to  6h  months,  varying  according  to  the  class 
of  ship. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Tuttle,  secretary  to  the  first  year's  expedition, 
places  the  period  of  navigation  at  eight  months. 

Mr.  William  J.  Kynner,  an  officer  who  accompanied  the 
three  expeditions:   From  June  to  December. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Beaton,  who  made  the  round  voyage  with  the 
expeditions  of  1885,  reported  the  straits  navigable  from  May 
to  December. 

Admiral  Markham,  R.N.,  an  experienced  Artie  navigator, 
accompanied  the  expedition  of  1886:  He  reports,  "I  believe 
the  straits  will  be  found  navigable  for  at  least  four  months 
of  every  year,  and  oft3n  five,  or  more.  There  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  be  many  years  when  navigation  can  be  carried 
out  safely  and  surely,  from  the  first  of  June  until  tlie 
end  of  November." 

Captain  John  Macpherson,  of  Stepney,  London,  as  first 
officer  and  captain  in  the  sei  dee  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  made  voyages  from  Londo.i  aud  Stromiiess,  to 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  returned  annually  for  twenty  years,  says : 
"There  is  no  reason  why  steamships  couldnot  make  the  jiassage 
of  the  straits  as  early  as  the  first  of  June,  and  come  out 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  November." 

The  Russian  Government  are  carrying  out  an  extensive 
systen>  of  railways  in  Siberia  (the  teraiinus  of  which  is  at 
Vhidivostock,  on  the  Jaiuin  Sea),  of  al)out  5,000  miles,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  fifteen  millions  sterling.  The  port  of 
entry  by  which  the  material  is  to  1)e  conveyed  for  the  con- 
stnictian  of  this  undertaking,  .aid  the  outlet  for  the  future 
prndufo  of  the  country.  :«  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  River, 
whicli  is  about  70  -^.-grees  of  nortli  latitude  (in  the  Arctic 
Circle),  they  propose  to  keep  open  tlie  navigation  1)y  steam  ice 
breakei-s,  two  of  which  have  recently  been  constructed  for 
the  Russian  Government  in  this  countrv. 
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EXTENT  AND  RESOURCES  OF   THE  NORTHWhSi' 
TERRITORIES  OF  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Tlie  country  at  present  under  local  government  com- 
prises the  Province  of  Manitoba,  covering  an  area  of  64,000 
square  miles,  with  Winnipeg  as  its  capital,  and  the  three 
territories  of  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  303,000  square  miles,  with  Regina  as  their 
capital.  The  whoJe  of  this  vast  region,  extending  from  about 
25  miles  west  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
a  distance  of  1,350  miles,  and  from  the  forty-ninth  paral- 
lel of  latitude  North,  to  tJie  water -shed  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan River,  an  average  distance  of  350  miles,  embraces 
an  area  of  462,500  Hquare  miles,  or  269,000,000  acres,  two- 
thirds  of  which  has  been  proved  to  be  capable  of  producing 
the  finest  wheat,  and  the  rest  admirably  adapted  for  stock 
raising  and  dairy  farm/ng.  The  whole  of  this  region,  in- 
cluding a  great  portion  of  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota,  in  the  United  States,  is  drained  by  the  l.-ikey  snd 
tributary  streams  of  the  Nelson  River,  into  Hudson's  Bay, 
in  latitude  53  North.  It  comprises  the  richest  and  most 
extensive  undeveloped  wheat-producing  lands  in  the  world, 
and  access  to  which,  from  the  United  Kinf<do!ii,  by  ordinary 
steamers  via  Hudson  Bay,  can  be  reached  within  eight 
days. 

During  1891,  there  was  under  cultivation  in  the  Province 
of  Manitoba,  and  the  three  territories  of  Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  1,300,000  acres,  which  pro- 
duced 25  million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  30  million  bushels 
of  barley  and  oats,  whilst  the  heads  of  cattle  were  esti- 
Uijrted  at  about  600,000. 

Mr.  Ruttan,  engineer  to  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  in  a 
recent  publication,  estimates  that:  "Within  the  next 
decode,  this  Pro\nnce  (Manitoba),  and  the  territories,  will 
be  producing  200  million  bushels  of  wheat  annually, 
and  that  every  cent  per  bushel  saved  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation would  mean  two  million  dollars  nnimally 
to  the  farmers  of  the  North-West ;  that  200  million  bushels  of 
wheat  means  six  million  tons  of  merchandise ;  to  jret  that 
quantity  to  a  port  of  export,  would  require  15,000  trains 
of  20  cars  each,   or  over   40  trains  per  day  all   the  yea*- 
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round,    including   Sundays,    and   would   then   require   3,000 
vessela  of  2,000  tons  each  for  further  transportation." 

The  present  cost  of  transporting  wheat  to  the  seaports 
at  Montreal,  Boston,  or  New  York,  from  the  centre  of  tliia 
region,  is  about  35  cents  per  busliel,  whilst  the  same 
charge  per  mile  to  Port  Chm-chill  would  not  exceed  15  cents, 
and  the  saving  in  the  carriage  of  live  stock,  as  stated  by- 
Admiral  Markham,  would  be  fully  equal  to  £3  per  head. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day  is  the 
importation  of  live  stock  into  the  United  Kingdom.  Here 
is  a  country  capable  of  raising  millions  of  heads  of  cattle, 
absolutely  free  from  every  kind  of  disease,  owing  to  the  re- 
markable healthiness  of  the  climate  ;  but  the  present  export 
is  prohibited,  owing  to  their  having  to  pass,  for  more  than 
1,000  miles,  through  the  eastern  portion  of  Canada,  to  a 
port  of  shipment.  The  opening  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  route 
would  remedy  .all  this,  and  would  enable  the  cattle  to  be 
shipped  in  prime  condition  at  half  the  present  cost  by  ^ay 
of  Montreal. 

The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  the  Marquiw  of  Lome, 
Professor  Fream,  Mr.  Van  Home,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  f„nd 
many  other  eminent  men  have  borne  testimony,  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  of  the  marvellous  richness  of  the  soil,  and 
the  healthiness  of  the  climate  of  this  great  region.  In  an 
article,  contributed  to  "The  Times"  on  the  23rd  of  November 
la  Ft,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  says:  "People  have  no  more  than 
j;«.sT  oegun  to  dis^cover  a  place  called  Banff  Hot  Springs,  two 
d;"i> «  .vest  of  Winnipeg.  In  a  little  time  they  will  know 
nai*^^  f>  dozen  spot?  not  a  day's  ride  from  Montreal,  and  it 
i-  '.'ong  that  line  that  money  will  be  made.  In  those  days, 
too.  v''K;at  will  hi  gro^^^l  for  the  English  market  four  hundred 
miles  north  of  the  present  fields  on  the  we  ;t  side,  and 
British  Columbia,  perhaf  tlio  loveliest  land  i:i  the  world, 
except  New  Zealand,  Avill  have  he'-  own  line  (f  G,000  ton 
steamers  to  Australia,  and  Cno  British  inAC^tor  will  no  longer 
throw  away  his  money  on  hellicat  South  American  republics, 
or  give  it  as  a  hostage  to  the  States.  He  will  koej)  it  in 
the  family,  as  a  wise  man  should.  Then  the  towns  that  are 
':  >d.'y  only  names  in  the  wilderness,  yes,  and  some  of  those 
places  marked  on  the  map  as  Hudson's  Bay  Posts,  will  be 
cities,  because — but  it  is  hopeless  to  make  people  understand 
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that  actually  and  indeed,  we  do  possess  an  empire  of  whicL 
Canada  is  only  a  portion,  an  empire  that  has  not  yet  been, 
scratched." 

To  the  North-West  of  the  territories  already  described, 
there  is  a  vast  region,  embracing  the  Athabasca  and  Great 
Mackenzie  basins,  on  the  resources  of  which  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  of  the  Dominion  took  evidence,   and 
reported,     iu     1887      (see  Appendix  I),   in  which,   amongst 
other  things,  the  committee  say:    "That  within  the  scope 
of   the   committee's   inquiry,    there    is    a    possible    area    of 
650,000    square   miles   fitted   for    the   growth    of   potatoes. 
407,000    square   miles     suitable    for   barley,    and    316  000 
suitable  for  wheat,  that  throu-   ;     ^    his  arable  and  pastural 
area  latitude  bears  no  direct  rel..         to  summer  isotherma, 
the  spring  flowers  and  buds  of  dtc;duou8  trees    aj.pearing 
as  early  north  c*  the  Great  Slave  Lake   (Lat.   63)    as   at 
Winnipeg,    St.    Paul,    Minneapolis,       Kingston,    or    Ottawa, 
and  earlier  along  the  Peace,  Liard,  and  some  minor  affluents 
of  the  Great  Mackenzie  River,  where  the  climate  resembles 
that  of  Western  Ontario.     That  on  the  head  routes  of  the 
Peace,   Liard  and   Poel  Rivers,   there   are   from   150,000   to. 
200,000  square  miles,  which  may  be  considered  auriferous 

"That  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  committee  points 
to  the  existence,  on  the  Athabasca  and  Mackenzie  Valleys 
of   the   most   extensive  petroleum   field   in   America,    if  not 
the  world.     The  uses  of  petroleum,  and,  c^nsequentlv,  the 
demand    for   it   by   all    nations,    are   increasing   at    such    a 
rapid  rate   that   it   is   probable   that   this   great   petroleum 
held  will   assume   an   enormous   value  in   the   near   future 
and  will  reckon   among  the  chief  assets  comprised   in  tl^ 
Crown    domain    of    the    Dominion,    and    be    shipped    from 
Churchill,  or  some  other  northern  port  of  Hudson's  Bay    to 
England."  •" 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  RAILWAY. 

It   is   proposed   to   divide   the   line   into   three   sections 
The    first    from    Port    CI  archill    to    Sea   Falls,    350    miles 
where   ,t   would   be   joined   by  the   line,    at   pre,sent   under 
construction,    from   Winnipeg,   thus  giving   a  connection  on 
ho  south  with  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  and  with  the  North- 
Western  States  of  the  Union.     This  section  will  be  first  con- 
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structed.  It  has  been  surveyed  by  a  competent  engineer, 
Mr.  Bayne  (see  Ai)pendix  B,  Page  34),  the  levels  taken,  and 
presents  no  difficulty  to  the  construction  of  a  good  line  of 
railway  at  a  moderate  price.  Timber  and  stone  are  in  abund- 
ance for  all  requirements,  the  climate  is  said  to  be  more 
favourable,  and  the  rain  less  than  at  Winnipeg,  and  that  work 
•can  be  carried  on  during  the  whole  of  the  Avinter. 

The  completion  of  this  section  will  place  P  rt  Churchill 
in  direct  railway  communication  with  the  navigation  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  the  Red  Rver,  passing  the  City  of  Winnipeg, 
and  extending  far  into  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  the  Great 
Saskatchewan  River,  forming  together  a  south  and  westward 
navigation  for  steamers,  for  a  distance  of  about  1,800  miles. 
Section     two,     from     Sea     Falls     to     Prince     Albert, 
about  300   miles,   runs  through  some  of  the  richest  wheat 
land   in   the   North-W^est,    and   will   form   a   connection   at 
Prince    Albert    with   the    Regina   branch    of   the    Canadian 
Pacific.     The  country  is  exceedingly  favoiu-able  for  the  cheap 
construction  of  the  railway. 

The  third  section,  from  Prince  Albert  via  Battleford  to 
Calgary,  about  350  miles,  runs  through  a  fine  prairie  country, 
unequalled  in  Norilt  ^'^merica  for  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
dairy  prod  ace,  and  Avill  he  a  surface  line  easy  and  cheap  in 
the  cost  of  construction. 

At  Calgary,  the  railway  will  form  a  junction  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  l)y  passing  ovc  that  line  to 
Vancouver,  effect  the  enormous  saving  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
as  compared  with  the  route  via  Montreal,  of  1,328  miles. 

It  will  also  connect  with  the  jjresent  branch  line  to 
Edmonton,  and  form  the  shortest  route  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Athabasca  River  and  Great  Mackenzie 
Basin,  which  comprises  the  greatest  petroleum  deposit  in 
America,  and  the  rich  agricultural  and  auriferous  valleys  of 
the  Peace,  Liard,  and  other  rivers. 


ESTIMATED  TRAFFIC. 

The  steamers  from  the  United  Kingdom  will  carry  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  immigrants,  which  may  be  estimated 
at  20,000  annually,  and  all  the  railway  material  and  the 
bulk  of  the  manufactured  goods  imported  into  the  North- 
West  Territory,  including  through  traffic  to  the  Pacific. 


■  rlnoJ"^t  ^"^""i*^'  '"''-  '^°'^'^  °^  S''*^'"'  ^"•^  «tock,  dairy  pro- 
duce  hay,  suI„,on.  and  other  fish,  and  furs  of  the  Hudson^ 
Bay  Company  and  other  fur  traders 

dist!n '/^'*;r  *^  '^'"''^^  ^^°''  ^y  '''  ^'''^'  ''^'-^S  in  time  and 
d  s  ance,  wjll  command  the  carriage  of  a  portion  of  the  mail 
aua  tJirough  passengers  to  and  from  the  Pacific. 

to  tax  to  the  fullest  capacity  the  proposed  railway. 
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On  the  Commercial  Importance  of  Hudson's  Bay,  with  Remarks 
on  Recent  Surveys  and  Investiijaiions. 

By  Robert  Bei.1.    m.d..  f.o.s..  Assistant  Director  of  the 
treological  Survey  of  Canada, 

I  beg  leave  to  offer  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
a  lew  remarks  on   the  gi^t  Mediterranean  Sea  of  North 
America,  in  regard  to  which  there  appears  to  be  a  general 
want    of    correcc    information.        Before   proceeding   to   do 
so,    It    may   be    proper   for    me    to    state    that    I    have    a 
considerable  personal  knowledge  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
surrounding  regions.     As  an  officer  of  the  Geological  Survev 
ot  Canada,  I  have  spent  six  seasons  since     1869  in  explora""- 
tions   around  the   bay   itself  or   in   its   vicinity,    while   the 
remaimng    summers    of    this    interval    have    been    devoted 
mostly  to  surveying  and  exploring  portions  of  the  Hudson's 
iiay  territory  at  greater  or  less  distances  inland.     In  the 
course  of  my  geological  investigations,  I  have  made  survevs 
of   the    most   principal    rivers,    together    with   their    larger 
branches   which  flow  from  the  west  and  south  into  Hudson's 
Bay,  including  the  Great  and  Little  Churchill,  the  Nelson, 
Hayes,  Hill,   Severn,   Albany,  Kenogami,   Moose,  Missinabe. 
Mattagami,  and  Abittibi.     On  account  of  its  great  geological 
^^^T      \  ""  topographical  sun-ey  in  1877  of  about 

300     miles     of  the     Eastmain     Coast,     from     Cape     Jones 
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northward.  Some  of  the  maps  showing  these  surveys  have 
been  already  published  with  the  annual  reports  of  tlie 
Geological  Department,  and  those  representing  the  remainder 
will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

During  the  past  autumn,  in  coming  to  England  in  one 
of  the  ships  from  the  bay,  I  happened  to  enjoy  un   suall) 
good  opportunities  of  seeing  both  sides  of  Hudson's  Strait^ 
and   of   acquiring   much   valuable   information   in    reference 

to  its  navigation. 

In  tlie  popular  mind,  Hudson's  Bay  is  apt  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  polar  regions,  yet  no  part  of  it  comes  s.niiu. 
the  Arctic   circle,    and   the   southern  extremity   is   south  of 
the   latitude    of   London.     Few    people   have    any    adequate 
conception  of  the  extent  of  this  great  American  sea.     Includ- 
ing   its   southern   prolongation,    James's   Bay,    it   measures 
ahout  1,000  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  more  than  GOO  miles 
in  width  at  its  northern  part.     Its  total   area  is  approxi- 
mately   500,000    square    miles,    or    upwards    of    half    that 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  of  the  old  world.     It  is  inclosed 
by    the    land    on    all    sides  except    the    north-east,    where 
it  communicates  by  several  channels  with  the  outer  ocean. 
The  principal  or  best  known  of  these  is  Hudson's  Strait, 
which  is   about   500   miles  in  length,   and  has  an  average 
width  of  about  100  miles. 

Hudson's  Bay,    which    might    have    been    more    appro- 
priately called  Hudson's   Sea,   is  the  central  basin  of  the 
drainage  of  North  America.     The  limits  of  this  basin  extend 
to  the  centre  of  the  Labrador  peninsula,  or  some  500  miles 
;  ;.and  on  the  east  side,   and  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,   or 
a  distance  of  1,300  miles  on  the  west.     The  Winnipeg  Basin 
constitutes  a  sort  of  outlier  of  the  region  more  immediately 
under  notice,   since   the   waters   drain  into   it   from   north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  and  discharge  themselves  by  one  great 
trunk,  the  Nelson  River,  into  Hudson's  Bay.     The  southern- 
most part   of   this   basin,    namely,    the   source   of   the  Red 
River,    extends   down    nearly    to    latitude    45^.     The    head 
waters  of  the  southern  rivers  of  James's  Bay  are  not  tar 
to  the  north  of  Lake  Huron;   while  one  of  the  branches  of 
the   Albany   rises   within    25   miles   of   the   north   shore   of 
Lake  Superior.     Including  the  Winnipeg  system,  the  basin 
of  Hudson's  Bay  has  a  width  of  about  2,100  miles  from  east 
tc  west,  and  a  length  of  about   1,500  mile.^  from  north  to 
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south,  and  its  dimensions  approach  the  enormous  area  of 
3,000,000  square  miles.  Over  a  great  part  of  this  vast 
region  there  is  a  temperate  climate,  and  although  much  of  tlie 
surface  is  comparatively  barren,  yet  large  tracts  possess 
a  very  fertile  soil.  The  numerous  large  rivers  and  lakes 
embraced  within  these  limits  will  prove  of  great  value 
in  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

Both  the  bay  and  straits  are  remarkably  free  from 
rocks  and  shoals  which  might  interfere  with  their  free 
navigation.  The  groups  of  islands  near  the  east  side 
of  the  bay  are  surrounded  by  deep  water,  and  a  wide  channel 
leads  up  the  centre  of  James's  Bay.  Fortunately  the  main 
body  of  the  bay,  which  is  the  jjortion  likely  to  be  here- 
after frequented  by  shipping,  is  entirely  without  shoals, 
reefs,  or  islands.  The  depth  is  very  uniform  over  most 
of  the  bay,  and  nowhere  does  it  present  any  great  irre 
gularities.  It  averages  about  70  fathoms  throughout,  deep- 
ening to  100  and  upwards  in  approaching  the  outlet  of 
Hudson's  Strait;  while  in  the  strait  itself  the  soundings 
along  the  centre  vary  from  about  150  to  upwards  of 
300  fathoms.  The  bottom  appears  to  consist  almost  every- 
where of  boulder  clay  and  mud.  Near  the  shores  a  stiff 
clay,  affording  good  holding  ground  for  anchors,  is  almost 
invariably  met  with  on  both  sides. 

James's  Bay  begins  at  Cape  Jones  on  the  east  side,  and 
Cape  Henrietta  Maria  on  the  west,  and  runs  south  about 
350  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  150  miles. 
The  east  side  of  Hudson's  Bay,  including  its  southern  pro- 
longation, is  known  as  the  Eastmain  Coast.  Between  Cape 
Jones  and  Cape  Duiferin  on  the  Portland  Promontory,  and 
again  in  approaching  Cape  Wolstenholme,  at  the  northern 
termination  of  this  coast,  the  land  is  high  and  bold,  some 
parts  attaining  an  elevation  of  nearly  ?,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  country  on  the  south-west  aide  of  the  main  bay, 
US  well  as  that  lying  to  the  west  of  James's  Bay,  is  low  and 
generally  level,  with  shallow  water  extending  a  long  distance 
out  from  shore.  Both  sides  of  Hudson's  Strait  are  high  and 
■♦ocky,  but  the  northern  is  less  precipitous  than  the  southern. 

Of  the  numerous  rivers  which  nni  into  Hudson's  Bay 
from  all  sides,  about  thirty  are  of  considerable  magnitude. 
All  those  which  enter  on  the  Eastmain  Coast  appear  to 
flow    vith  a  uniform  course  directly  west  or  parallel  to  one 
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.another,  and  as  the  height  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the 
Labrador  peninsula  is  furthest  inland  towards  the  south,  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  southern  part  of  this  coast  are 
the  largest,  and  the  remainder  become  i>rogressively  smaller 
as  we  go  north.  Numerous  streams  converge  to  the  head  of 
James's  Bay  from  all  points  southward  of  an  east  and  west 
line  passing  through  its  southern  extremity.  The  Moose, 
about  a  mile  wide,  is  the  principal  of  these.  On  the  western 
side  the  Albany  and  the  Churchill  are  the  longest,  but  the 
Nelson,  with  a  course  of  only  about  400  miles,  discharges 
the  greatest  body  of  water  into  the  sea.  Indeed,  this  great 
artery  of  the  Winnipeg  system  may  be  consideied  as  one  of 
the  first  class  rivers  of  the  world.  Few  of  the  rivers  of 
Hudson's  Bay  alford  uninterruf>ted  navigation  for  large 
vessels  to  any  great  distance  from  the  coast.  During  the 
season  of  high  water,  shallow-draft  steamers  might  ascend 
the  Muose  river  and  two  of  its  branches  for  upwards  of 
100  miles.  Hayes  river  and  two  of  its  branches  might 
apparently  be  navigated  l)y  such  craft  in  the  spring  to 
points  about  140  miles  inland,  and  the  Albany  for  nearly 
250  miles ;  while  large  steamers  might  ascend  the  Nelson 
for  70  or  80  miles  from  the  open  sea.  The  Nelson  is  the 
oidy  muddy-water  river  entering  Hudson's  Bay.  Most  of 
the  others  have  a  slightly  brownish  tinge,  l)ut  their  waters 
are  perfectly  wholesome  p.nd  contain  only  very  small  quanti- 
ties of  foreign  matter.  The  Churchill,  which  is  the  second 
largest  river  of  Hudson's  Bay,  is  a  beautiful  clear-water 
fctream,  somewhat  larger  than  the  Rhine.  It  is  remarkable 
for  having  at  its  mouth  a  splendid  harbour  with  deep 
water  and  every  natural  convenience  for  the  purposes  of 
modern  commerce. 

The  only  harbours  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson's  Bay  are 
those  formed  by  the  mouths  of  rivers,  but  none  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  Chnrchill  Harbour,  can  be  entered 
bv  ^essels  drawing  more  than  ten  or  eleven  feet,  and  only 
at  high  water  even  by  these.  The  Churchill  is  unlike  all 
the  other  rivers  in  having  a  deep,  rocky,  and  comparatively 
narrow  mouth,  which  can  be  entered  with  ease  and  safety  by 
the  largest  ships  at  all  stages  of  the  tide.  On  the  point  at 
the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  stands  the  old 
Fort  Prince  of  "Wales,  which  is  probably  the  largest  ruin  in 
TTorth   America.     Although   occupying  a   commanding  ])osi- 
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tion  and  mounting  about  forty  large  guns,  it  waa  surrendered, 
without  filing  a  shot,  to  the  French  Admiral  La  I'erouse, 
who  de8tro}'ed  it  in  1782. 

Along  the  west  coast  the  rise  and  fall  at  spring  tid-as 
amounts  to  about  11  or  12  feet,  on  an  average,  and  is  pretty 
utiit'orm,  diminishing  somewhat  towards  the  south.  It  in 
greatest  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  river,  where  it  amounts 
to  about  li)  feet.  The  tides  are  lower  all  along  the  east 
side  of  the  bay.  In  Hudson's  Strait  there  is  a  very  good 
tide,  amounting  to  38  i^  feet  at  Fort  Chimo,  according  to  the 
reports  we  have  received  of  Acting  iStatf-Coumiander  J.  G. 
Boultou's  roconiiaissance  during  tho  past  summer. 

Geologically  the  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay,  excluding  the 
western  or  Winnipeg  division,  lies  within  tlie  great  Lauren- 
tian  area  of  the  Dominion,  Silurian  rocks  resting  almost 
horizontally  upon  these,  form  an  irregular  border  along  the 
south-western  side  of  the  bay,  and  in  the  valleys  jf  some 
of  tho  fivers  they  extend  inland  from  100  to  200  miles. 
To  the  south  and  west  of  James's  Bay,  the  Silurian  are 
overlaid  by  Devonian  rocks,  which  here  occupy  a  consider- 
able area.  The  long  chains  of  islands  which  fringe  the 
east  coast  for  nearly  300  miles  to  the  northward  of  Cape 
Jones,  and  also  the  mainland  in  the  vicinity  of  llichmoud 
Gulf,  are  composed  of  igneous  and  almost  unaltered  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  resembling  the  Nipigon  series  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  which  may  be  of  Cambrian  age.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  bay,  from  Churchill  northward.?,  quartz- 
ites  and  other  rocks,  which  may  also  belong  to  the  Cambrian 
system,  appear  to  be  largely  developed.  Valuable  minerals 
may  be  looked  for  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  extensive 
level  region  around  the  south-western  side  of  the  bay  is 
overspread  with  a  great  sheet  of  boulder  clay,  which  i» 
generally  covered  by  the  modified  drift.  The  rocks  of  the 
outlying,  or  Winnipeg  division  of  the  basin,  comprise  an 
extensive  series,  ranging  from  the  Laurentian  to  the  tertiary. 

The  resources  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  country  imme- 
diately around  it  are  varied  and  numerous,  although  as  yet 
few  of  them  are  at  all  developed.  The  fur  trade  is  the 
principal  and  best  known  business  w-hich  has  hitherto  been 
carried  on  in  these  regions,  but  a  large  amount  of  oil, 
derived  from  the  larger  w'hales,  the  porpoises,  walruses,  white 
bears,  and  the  various  species  of  seals  which  frequent  the 
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northoru  parts  of  the  bay,  has  been  carried  to  New  Eughiml, 
und  small  quantities,  princiitally  of  porpoise  and  seal  oil, 
have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  to  Lonilon  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  The  other  exports  from  the  bay 
have  been  as  yet  but  tridiii^.  They  embrace  whalebone, 
feathers,  quills,  castorum,  lead  ore,  sawn  lumber,  ivory, 
tallow,  isinglass,  and  skins  of  seals  and  porpoises.  The 
fisheries  jiroper,  speakiii<r  of  Ihnlsons  Way,  liiivc  not  yet 
been  investigated.  Both  ths  Indians  and  Eskimo  Hud  u 
variety  of  lish  for  their  own  use,  and  fine  salmon  abound  in 
the  rivers  of  Hudson's  Strait;  and  from  one  or  two  of  them 
a  considerable  number  of  barrels,  in  a  salted  condition,  are 
exported  every  year.  Waterfowl  are  very  numerous  on  both, 
sides  of  the  bay,  and  larger  game  on  the  "barren  grounds"  in 
the  northern  parts,  so  that  the  natives,  with  prudence,  may 
always  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  food. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  undeveloped  re- 
sources of  the  country  around  the  bay  are  its  soil,  timl)er, 
and  minerals.  To  the  south  and  west  of  James's  Bay,  in 
the  latitude  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  there  is  a  large 
tract,  in  which  much  of  the  land  is  good  and  the  climate 
sufficiently  favourable  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  stock 
and  dairy  farming.  A  strip  of  country  along  the  east  side 
of  James's  Bay  may  also  prove  available  for  these  purpoaps. 
To  the  south-west  of  the  wide  part  of  the  bay  the  country  is 
well  wooded,  and  although  little  or  no  rock  comes  to  the  sur- 
face over  an  immense  area,  still  neither  the  soil  nor  the 
climate  are  suitable  for  carrying  on  agi'iculture  as  a  principal 
occupation  until  we  have  passed  over  more  than  half  the 
distance  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  This  rejrion,  however,  offers  no 
engineering  difficulties  to  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
the  sea-coast  to  the  better  country  beyond,  and  this,  at  pre- 
sent, is  the  most  important  point  in  reference  to  it.  Some 
of  the  timber  found  in  the  country  which  sends  its  --^ters 
into  James's  Bay,  may  prove  to  be  of  value  fo;  t '  port, 
A.mong  the  kinds  which  it  jiroduces  may  be  mentioned  white, 
ved,  and  pitch  pine,  black  and  white  spruce,  balsam,  larch, 
white  cedar,  and  white  birch.  The  numerous  rivers  converg 
ing  towards  the  head  of  James's  Bay  offer  facilities  for  "driv- 
ing" timber  to  points  at  which  it  may  be  shii)ped  by  sea- 
going vessels. 

Minerals  may,  however,  become  in  the  future  the  greatest 
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«of  the  resources  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Little  direct  search  has 
as  yet  l)een  made  for  the  vahiahle  minerals  of  these  regions. 
I  have,  howevei',  found  a  large  deposit  of  rich  ironstone  on 
the  Mattaganii  river,  inexhaustihlo  supjdies  of  good  nian- 
ganiferous  iron  ore  on  the  islands  near  the  Eastniain  coast, 
and  i)ron>ising  (plant it ies  of  galena  around  Richmond  Gulf 
and  also  near  Little  Whale  lliver,  where  a  small  amount 
had  previously  been  known  to  exist.  I  have  likewise  noted 
.traces  of  gold,  silver,  molybdenum,  and  copper.  Lignite  is 
Tnet  with  on  the  Missinabo,  gypsum  on  the  Moo.se,  and  petro- 
leum-hearing limestone  on  the  Abittibi  river.  Small  quanti- 
ties of  anthracito,  and  various  ornamental  stones  and  rare 
minerals,  have  been  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  explora- 
tions. Soapstone  is  abundant  not  far  from  Moscpiito  Bay, 
on  the  east  side,  and  iron  pyrites  between  Churchill  and 
Marble  Island,  on  the  west.  Good  building  stones,  clays, 
and  limestones  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  bay.  A  cargo  of 
mica  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  Chesterfield  Inlet  to 
"New  York,  and  valuable  deposits  of  plumI)ago  are  reported 
to  (M'l'ur  on  the  north  side  of  Hudson's  Strait.  Some 
■capitalists  have  applied  to  the  Canadian  Government  for 
mining  rights  ii.  the  latter   region. 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  North  America,  and  possessing 
a  seaport  in  the  very  centre  of  the  continent,  1,500  miles 
nearer  than  Quebec  to  the  fertile  lands  of  the  North-West 
Territories,  Hudson's  Bay  now  begins  to  possess  a  new 
interest,  not  only  to  the  Canadians,  but  also  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  from  the  fact  that  the  future  highway 
betv.-een  the  great  North-West  of  the  Dominion  and  Europe 
may  pass  through  it.  The  possibility  of  this  route  being 
adopted  for  trade  is  not  a  new  idea,  as  it  has  frequently  been 
suggested  by  far-seeing  men  in  jiast  years,  and  occasionally 
referred  to  in  the  newspapers.  In  1848,  the  then  Lieutenant 
M.  11.  Synge,  in  his  work  on  Canada,  wrote :  "A  ship 
annually  arrives  at  Fort  York,  for  the  service  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company ;  who  can  tell  how  many  may  eventually  do 
■BoV  In  18G9,  and  subsequently,  I  frequently  uiscussed 
the  matter  with  the  late  Hon.  John  Young,  Mr.  Keefer, 
Professor  Armstrong,  and  others;  and  in  1876,  Mr.  SelwA'n 
brought  tht  su:bject  unofficially  before  members  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  recommended  that  surveys  be 
made   of   Hudson's   Bay   and   Strait.     The   Right   Hon.   Sir 
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John  A.  Mttcdonald,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  his  dt'iiuty, 
Colonel  J.  S.  Dennis,  huvo  nil  along  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  this  question,  and  in  1878,  the  latter  gentleman  published 
a  work,  accompanied  hy  a  valuable  map,  in  relation  to  it. 
The  Report  of  the  Minister  of  tlio  Interior  for  1878  con- 
tuine  an  appendix  by  myself  on  the  practicability  of  building 
a  rail'.vay  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Hudson's  Bay.  In  the 
session  of  1878-79,  and  again  the  following  year,  the  Hon. 
Thoiaas  Hyan,  a  gentleman  of  great  enterprise,  has  brought 
the  matter  under  the  notice  of  *he  Dominion  State. 

In  1880  the  Parliament  of  L'anada  grunted  charters  to 
two  companies  for  constructing  railways,  and  otherwise  ojjcn- 
ing  a  route  for  commerce,  from  the  North-West  Territories  to 
Europe  via  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  during  the  past  .summer 
one  of  them,  the  Nelson  Valley  Company,  eausetl  a  survey  to 
be  made  of  part  of  the  distance  between  Lake  Winnipeg 
and  the  harbour  of  Churchill.  Their  chief  engineer  has 
reported  the  route  to  be  an  easy  and  inexpensive  one  for  a 
railway.  This  company  had  also  the  ,  ower  of  connecting 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  but  the  main  line  will 
form  a  connecting  linli  between  the  great  sy.stem  of  iidand 
navigation,  with  centres  in  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  the  sea. 
When  constructed,  the  Nelson  Valley  Railway  may  carry 
to  the  keaboard  not  only  the  surplus  giain  and  cattle  of 
our  own  North-West,  but  also  those  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota. 
Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy,  President  of  the  Geograj)hical  Section  of 
the  British  Association,  in  the  able  address  which  he  de- 
livered at  the  Swansea  meeting  (1880),  said :—"  Hudson's 
Bay  itself  cannot  fail,  at  no  distant  day,  to  challenge  more 
attention.  Dr.  Bell  reports  that  the  land  is  rising  at  the 
rate  of  five  to  ten  feet  in  a  century,  that  is,  possibly,  an 
inch  a  year.  Not,  however,  on  this  account  will  the  hydro- 
gra})her  notice  it ;  but  because  the  natin*al  seaports  of  that 
vast  interior,  now  thrown  open  to  settlement,  Koewatin, 
Munitoba,  and  other  provinces  uno^rn,  must  be  .soujrht  there. 
York  Factory,  which  is  nearer  Liverpool  than  New  York,  has 
been  happily  called  by  Professor  TT.  Y.  Hind,  the  Archangel 
of  the  West.  The  mouth  of  the  Churcliill.  however,  although- 
somewhat  further  north,  offers  far  sujicrior  natural  advan- 
taffea,  and  may  more  fitly  challenge  the  title.  It  will,  un- 
doubtedly, be  the  future  shipping  port  for  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  vast  North-West  Territorv,   and  the  route 
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-by  which  emigrants  will  enter  the  country."  Sir  Ileniy  Lefroy 
Jinoivs  whereof  he  writes,  being  iiersonully  well  acciuuiuted 
with   Hudson's  Bay    and    the   North-West   Territories. 

It  lias  been  shawrx  that  the  Canadian  North-West  Terri- 
tories, embracing  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  ol  tine  land, 
are  capable  of  becoming  the  greatest  whea>fteld  in  tlie  world. 
The  centre  of  this  immeui^e  agricultural   ;'egion  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  Saskatchewan.     If  we  look  at  the  map  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  we  shall  see  at  a  glance  that  the  shortest 
route    between    these    territories    and    England    is    through 
Hudson's  Bay.     Mr.   Lindsay  Russell,   the   Surveyor-iieneral 
of  Canada,  has  recently  made  a  close  calculation  of  relative 
distances,  and  found  that  even  the  city  of  AVinnipeg,  which 
is  near  the   south-eastern   extremity  of  these  territories,   is 
at  least  800  n>iles  nearer  to  Liverijool  bv  the  Hudson's  Bav 
route   than    by   the    St.    Lawrence,    while    the    difference    in 
favour  of   the   former    will   be  increased   continually  as   we 
advance  northward  irAo  the  interior.     Now  let  us  consider 
the  relative  progress  of  two  persons  travelling  to  Liverpool 
from    the    centre    of   this    vast    region,    the    one   going   by 
Winnipeg  and  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  other 
by  the  Nelson  Valley  and  the  Churchill  Harbour.     In  about 
the  same  time  which  the  former  requires  to  :each  the  city 
of  Winnipeg,  the  latter  arrives  at  the  sea-coast  at  Churchill. 
From  Winnipeg  our  first  traveller  has  still  to  go  1,291  miles 
by  the  Lake   Superior  route,   or   1,008   miles   if  he  prefers 
the  all-rail  journey  through  American  territory,  via  Chicago, 
before  he  reaches  Montreal,  where  he  will  be  still  about  as 
far  from  Liverpool  as  our  other  traveller  when  he  has  reached 
Churchill.     In  other  words,  the  route  from  the  North-West 
territories  to  England,   via,  Hudson's  Bay,   saves  the  whole 
distance    between    Winrtipeg    and    Montreal.     The    distance 
to   Liverpool   by  way    of  New   York    is    still    greater.     The 
advantages  of  this  short  route  over  all  others  are  so  numerous 
that  only  a  few  of  them  can  be  referred  to  in  this  short 
paper.     The  great  saving  in  distance  represents  an  important 
economy  in  time  and   money,   or  in   freight  and  passenger 
rates.     If   th**   ^rain,   cattle,   and   other   productions   of  the 
North-West    Territories    could    rench    a    European    market, 
only  throuffh  Ontario  and  Quebec,  or  bv  vrnv  of  New  York, 
a  larce  proportion  of  their  value  would  necessarily  be  con- 
sumed by  the  long  land  carriage :   whereas,  if  they  find  an 
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out  et  at  Churchill,  there  vill  be  an  average  saving  of  1,291 
mi'es  as  compared  with  Montreal,  and  of  UM.wards  of  1,7U0 
miles  as  compared   Avith  New  York,    and  this  without  any 
increase   in  the  length   of   the   sea  voyage.     In  effect,   this 
will  place  a  great  pai-t  of  the  farming  lands  of  our  North- 
west Territories  in  as  good  a  position  in  regard  to  a  seaport 
as  are  tho«e  of  Ontario  west  of  Toronto ;    and  consecjuently 
-yni  greatly  increase  the  value  of  every  description  of  farm 
produce,   and,   therefore,   of  tlic   farms  them^'elves.        Some 
kinds,   which  r..ould  not  be   sent  out  of  the  country   at   all 
by  the  longer  land   route,   may  be  profitably  exported   by 
the  shorter  one.     For  the  transportation  of  both  grain  and 
fresh  meat,  as  Colonel  Dennis  has  pointed  out,  the  northern 
route,   besides  the   shortening   of  the   distance,   would   have 
^reat  advantages  over  all  those  to  the  «outh,  owing  to  its 
cooler   and   more   u:dform   temperature.       Heavy  or   bulky 
good-   of  all  kinds  would,   of  course,  be  imported  into  the 
North-West  by  the  shortest  land  route.     In  regard  to  the 
export  and  import  of  Hve  stock,  this  independent  route  will 
possess  a   great  importance   to   these   territories.     Hitherto 
cattle,  horses,  hogs,   and  sheep  have  there  enjoyed  an  im- 
mjnitv  from  almost  all  forms  of  conta -ious  diseases,   and, 
owin.^"    to    the    healthy    nature    of    the   climate   for    these 
aninmla,  it  is  hoped  this  state  of  things  will  continue.     The 
domestic  animals  in  the  United  Sxates  and  the  older  Canadian 
provinces  being  occasionally  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases, 
it  bi^oomes  necessarv  for  European  countries  to  impose  re- 
strictions on  their  im,)ortation.     In  the  event  of  an  epidemic 
of  this  nature  existing  in  some  part  of  these  regions,  but 
not  in  the  North-West  Territories,  there  nep-^  be  no  ol)jection 
to  exporting  live  stock  from  the  latter  by  way  of  H.idson's 

Bav.  ,      TT  J       ' 

As  a  route  for  emigrants  from  Europe,  that  by  Hudson  s 
Bay  possesses  not  only  the  advantage  of  the  short  land 
journey,  tut  the  still  more  important  one  to  us,  of  entirely 
avoiding  the  United  States  and  the  populous  pvwts  of  Canada, 
in  both  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  a  ver>'  serious  percentage 
of  the  immigrants  destined  for  our  North-W^est  lands  are 
everv  vcar  enticed  away  to  settle  in  the  great  republic.  An 
inlet  bv  Hudson's  Bay  is  the  only  thoroughly  independent 
channel  which  can  ever  be  established  between  the  British 
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Islands  and  our  great  and  valuable  territories  in  the  interior 
of  North  America;  and  it  is  very  desirable,  on  national 
grounds,  that  it  should  be  opened  up.  Troops  have  hitherto- 
been  sent  to  the  Red  River  settlement  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  by  way  of  Hudson's  Bay,  while  the  intervening 
country  was,  us  it  is  yet,  in  a  state  of  nature.  Were  a  short 
railway  built  through  this  tract,  it  vould  at  once  become, 
for  military  purposes,  an  easy  connecting  link  with  the 
mother  country. 

An   impression   has   long   prevailed   that   Hudson's   Bay 
and   Strait     could  not  be  navigated  for  the   ordinary  pur- 
poses of  commerce  on  account  of  ice,  but  this  idea  is  pro- 
bably destined  to  prove  chimerical.     The  occasion  for  testing, 
the  point  had  not  hitherto  arisen,  and  the  fact  that  these 
waters  have  been  successfully  navigated  by  ordinary  sailing 
vessels  for  200  vears,  in  order  to  secure  what  little  trade  the 
country  afforded,  indicates  what  may  be  expected  from  pro- 
perly equipped   steamships,   so  soon   as  the  larger  business 
of  the  *uture  may  require  their  services  in  this  direction.  The 
conditions  of  the  sea-borne  commerce  of  the  North-West,  in 
relation  to  Hudson's  Bay,  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  similar 
to  those  of  the  rest  of  Canada  with  reference  to  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.     In  both  cases,  everything  must  be  done 
during  the  summer.     Yet  Hudson's  Bay  is,  of  course,  open 
all  the  year  round.     No  one  would  be  likely  to  suppose  that 
a  sea  of  such  extent,  in  the  latitude  of  the  British  Islands, 
would  ever  freeze  across.     The  Lower  St.  Lawrence  is  also 
partly    open    even    in    the    middle    of    winter.       But    the 
difficulty  in  both  cases  is  the  impossibility  of  petting  into 
harbours.     A  h.nrbnur  such  as  that  of  Churchill  on  Hudson's 
Bay  would  have  the  advantage  over  Quebec  or  Montreal  of 
communicating  directly  wnth  the  open   sea,    and    hence    in 
tlw  autumn,  vessels  would  not  be  liable  to  be  frozen  in,  as 
occasionally  liajipejis  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  for  example  in 
the  autumn  just  passed;    and  also  in  the  autumn  of  1870, 
when  the  outward-bound  shipping  got  frozen  in  below  Quebec, 
occasioning  a  loss,  it  was  said,  of  over  a  million  of  dollars. 
Apain,   in  the   spring  there  would  probably  be  less  uncer- 
tainty about  entering  from  tlie  sea  than  in  the  Gulf  of  St, 
Lawrence,  where  vexatious  delays  are  not  unconmion  after 
the  open  season  is  supposed  to  have  arrived. 
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There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  length  of  time 
during  wliich  Hudson's  Strait    and  Bay  might  be  navigated 
each  year,  but  tliere  does  not  seem  to  be  mucli  evidence  that 
the  strait'    any  more  tlian  the  bay,  is  closed  at  any  season. 
Its  great  width,  depth,  and  the  strength  of  the  tides  probably 
keep   it   open   all   winter.        My   own   experience    and   that 
of  manv  others  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  climate  generally 
of  iludsons  Bav  is  much  better  than  some  writers  have  re- 
presented it  to  be.     From  all  that  I  could  learn  or  observe, 
it  appears  that  the  strait     and  bay  may  be  navigated  and 
the    land    approached    by    steamers    during    an    average    of 
four  and  a  half  months  each  year,  or  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  end  of  October.     The  strait    and  bay  could  pro- 
bably be  navigated  by  steam-vessels  earlier  than  the  middle 
of  June,    but  nothing  would  be   gained,   except  perhaps  by 
whalers,  in  going  in  before  an  open  harbour  can  be  reached, 
Much   has   been' recorded   in   favour   of   the    above   opinion 
from   the    days    of    the    Danish    Captain   John   Monck,    who 
wintered  at  Cluirchill  in  1619-20,  to  the  present  time;   and 
other  evidence,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  books,  load 
me  to   the   same  conclusions.     Churchill  Harbour  does  not 
freeze  up  until  November,  and  the  sea  is  open  close  to  it 
during  the  whole  winter. 

I  liave  a  record  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  seasons 

at  Martin's  Falls,  on  the  \lbany,  extending  tl      ugh  a  period 

of  tifty  years,  and  from  it  I  tind  that  the  rivci  is  opca  there 

en  an  average  for  six  months-,  of  the  year.     1  liave  also  ii 

record  of  dates  of  the  openin-  and  closing  of  Hayes  Uiv     at 

York  Factory,  extending  over  more  than  fifty  years,   from 

which  it  appears  to  enjoy  an  averace  of  fully  six  months  of 

open  water.     The  Nelson  River  is  open  for  a  longer  period. 

I  think,  with  these  facts  before  us,  we  need  not  despair  of 

successfully  navigating  Hudson's  Bay,  as  far  as  the  length 

of  the  season  is  concerned.     Even  were  the  time   of  open 

navigation  shorter  tlian  it  is  known  to  be,  the  very  great 

})enefits  which  the  North-West  and  Canada  generally  would 

derive    from    possessing    an    outlet    in    that    direction,    are 

sufficient  to  make  it  well  worth  an  effort  to  o])en  it.     Thb 

freedom   of  Hudsoti's   Strait     and  Bay   from  rocks,   shoals, 

and  other  impedimonts  to  navigation  will  exempt  vessels  in 

that  quarter  of  the  globe  from  the  heavy  expenses  for  pilots, 

lif^hthouses,   etc.,   which   burden   shipping  by   the  St.   Law- 
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rence,  and  are  even  more  onerous  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  delays  from  drifting  ice  in  the  strait  which 
have  occasionally  occrn'red  to  sailing  vessels  would  not  be 
experienced  by  ste«.mships. 

We  have  seen  that  in  proportion  as  we  decrease  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  a  foreign  market,  we  increase  the 
home  value  of  all  kinds  of  farm  [)roduce,  and  consequently 
of  the  farm  itself.  Now,  considering  the  vast  extent  of 
fine  land  to  be  aifected  ])y  the  ojiening  of  the  route  above 
referred  to,  if  the  value  of  each  acre  of  it  were  enhanced 
in  this  way  by  only  a  few  shillings,  the  aggregate  increase 
would  amoimt  to  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Such  a  gain  as  this,  together  with  the  various  other  great 
advantages  which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  derived  from  the 
opening  of  this  new  ocean  route,  will,  T  think,  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  commercial  importance  of  Hudson's  Bay. 


APPENDIX  B. 

GEORGE  A.  BAYNE,  Civil  Engineer,  Winnipeg. 
Season  1884. 

I  was  instructed  by  the  directors  of  the  Nelson  Valley 
Railway  Company  to  make  an  exploration  survey  of  their  pro- 
posed route  from  Winnipeg  to  the  shores  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay,  at  Fort  Churchill.  From  Winnipeg  northward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River,  the  country  is  thickly  settled,  the 
f.nvface  is  level,  and  the  soil  a  rich  dark  loam.  From  thence 
through  the  Icelandic  reserve  to  the  White  Mud  or  Icelandic 
River,  the  country  is  undulating,  and,  as  a  whole,  densely 
timbered  with  poplar  and  a  small  proportion  of  spruce.  The 
agricultural  I'esources  of  this  country  liaAo  not  been  tho- 
roughly tested,  but  sufficient  farming  has  ])een  diuio  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  land  is  of  the  best  quality.  From  the 
AYliite  Mud  River  northward  there  is  no  settlement  except  at 
points  along  Lake  Winnipeg,  where  timber  limits  are  being 
worked.  The  land  along  this  part  of  the  route  is  similar  to 
that  on  the  Icelandic  reserve,  and  quite  as  suitable  for  culti- 
vation. There  is  abimdance  of  timber  in  this  section.  The 
Little  Saskatchewan  is  the  first  river  crossing  of  any  im- 
poitance,  but  presents  no  unusual  obstacle.  The  Big  Sas- 
katchewan crossing  is  of  more  importance,  but  nature  has 
•done  much  to  favour  the  construction  of  a  bridge  at  the  Grand 
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Rapids,  iis  the  banks  are  high  and  steep,  and  composed  of 
solid  limestone,  furnishing  good  material  for  the  necessary 
piers  and  abutments,  while  the  stream  is  narrowed  by  the 
presence  of  tAvo  islands  in  the  channel.  The  crossing  of  this 
river  will  be  an  important  point,  as  the  intersection  of  the 
water  transport  ..f  the  Saskatchewan  with  the  line  of  railway. 
It  may  eventually  ])e  considerevl  advisable  to  run  a  short 
branch  line  from  a  point  a  few  miles  north  of  the  crossing  to 
i\hi  head  of  Cetlar  Lake,  where  boats  are  frequently  wind- 
bound.  From  the  Sebatchewan  Rapids  to  Was-ka-owa-ka 
Lake,  is  the  only  rocky  portion  of  the  route.  This  sectioir 
will  require  nuich  more  minute  exploT-ation  than  I  was  able 
to  give  it,  before  final  location  can  be  decided  upon.  The 
number  of  river;-,  to  be  crossed  is  greater  than  on  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  route,  averaging  one  crossing  to  about 
■e^ery  ten  miles.  The  streams  are,  however,  very  small,  the 
largest  being  the  liurntwood  River.  This  river  forms  the 
cutlet  for  a  chain  of  lakes  lying  parallel  to  the  Nelson  River, 
and  a  few  miles  to  the  westwai'd  of  tliat  stream.  After 
•crossing  this  river  we  strike  across  the  height  of  land  be- 
tween the  Nelson  and  Churchill  Rivers,  which  can  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  grade  of  one  foot  in  a  hundi'ed.  The  soil  over 
thi.^  section  is  lighter  than  the  southern.  The  water  powers 
alontr  the  Nelson  River  and  its  tributaries  are  very  numerous 
and  unlimited  in  extent.  From  Was-ka-owa-ka  T^ake  to  Hud- 
son's Rav.  the  cost  of  construction  will  jirobably  be  not  more 
than  on  the  southern  end  of  the  rotite.  The  soil  for  the  first 
hundred  miles  is  clay  over  gravel,  and  the  surface  is  pretty 
level  ;  the  balance  is  a  level  mossy  plain.  The  rivers  to  be 
crossed  averaGfe  about  one  to  everv  twelve  miles,  most  of 
them  smr  11.  The  lengths  of  the  different  divisions  I  estimate 
•as  follows : 


Wlnn'TiP"  tn  SnskitPhPw.iTl  R,iplil« 

Saskatohowan  Rat'lfK  to  ■Wa--V-a-nwa-  a  Lakn 
Wa  -ka-owa-ka  l,akn  to  IludsoiiV  Bay 

Tnfa]  iPn-'th     


350  mllos. 
213      „ 
1 SS      „ 

7]!>  iililps. 


I  consider  myself  in  saying  that  the  length  of  the  road  will 
bo  lower  riither  than  above  this  figure. 

The  bnvbour  at  Churchill  is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever 
se-on.  Nature  has  done  so  much  for  it  in  the  way  of  protec- 
tion from  storm  and  in  depth  of  water,  that  without  farther 
Improvements,  it  is  fitted  to  t; '  e  rank  among  first-class  ocean 
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ports.  I  took  careful  sounuings,  and  find  at  a  distance  of 
400  feet  from  high  water  mark  along  the  shore,  a  deptli  of 
.']8  feet  deepening  suddenly  to  50  feet.  These  soundings 
were  taken  at  extreme  low  tide.  At  spring  tides  the  river 
rises  at  least  15  feet,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  river 
iilfords  from  5.'J  to  G5  feet  of  water.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour  I  judge  to  be  about  l.r^lf  a  mile  in  width,  the  point 
on  the  west  side  extending  ivii*  the  bay,  and  overlapping 
that  on  the  east. 

From  reliable  information  I  learned  the  following  facts, 
\\/. :  1st.  The  Bay  and  Harbour  of  Churchill  are  open  for 
navigation  from  the  15th  .June  to  20th  October  for  ordinary 
sailing  vessels,  such  as  now  trade  to  this  port.  2nd.  That 
sometimes  the  ice  <loes  not  take  fast  in  the  harbour  until  the 
1st  December.  Srd.  That  the  ice  is  never  solid  in  the  bay 
for  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore  than  half  a  mile,  and  this 
is  liable  to  be  broken  up  by  wind  and  tide.  Ith.  That  this 
liarl)our  is  considered  by  the  coasters  to  be  the  best  on 
Hurl  son's  Bay. 

From  the  above  facts  it  will  ])e  seen  that,  so  far  as 
the  harbour  at  Churcliill  is  couctrned,  there  will  be  found 
little  difficulty  that  experience  and  practice  Avill  not  over- 
come to  prevent  the  loading  and  unloading  of  steamers  all  the- 
winter. 


APPENDIX  D. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Bell,  in  his  "Northern  Waters,"  1884,  says  : 
"It  is  found  on  investigation  that  fully  750  vessels  have 
passed  through  Hudson's  Strait,  and  this  does  not  cover,  it 
is  known,  the  whole  number.  The  list  includes  British  troo{)- 
sbi]is,  emigrant  ships,  war  vessels  of  the  English  and  French 
(some  of  them  carrying  74  guns),  as  well  as  ships  bound  on 
\i.\ages  of  discovery,  trade  and  whaling.  As  early  as  1619, 
(  apt.  John  Munck  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  he 
wintered  at  Churchill,  a  brass  gun  of  his  being  taken  out  of 
the  river  some  time  about  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  Fox 
in  that  harbour." 

l)r.  Bell  obtained  from  the  company's  offices,  in  London, 
a  record,  which,  printed  in  his  report,  shows  the  date  of 
a!  riving  and  sailing  of  their  vessels  at  York  Factory  for  93 
years,  and  at  Moose  Fort  for  147  years.    These  lists  show  that 
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in  i-ome  years  several  vessels  we;c  sent  in  cliargo  oi" 
British  men-of-war,  and  there  have  been  almost  every  year 
during  the  past  two  centuries,  ships  of  various  classes  and 
sixt'-;,  iKivi^'atinir  the  strait  witlnmt  loss,  and  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  such  a  nimiber  of  voyages  could  be  made,  ox- 
tending  over  27i  yeors,  without  the  loss  of  over  one.  or,  as  is 
claimed  by  some  writers,  two  small  sailing  vessels. 

It  is  said  that  the  two  vessels  lost  were  chartered  ships 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comi)any,  and  they  met  with  mishaps 
in  the  ice.  They  were  the  barque  "Grahame,"  in  185:.', 
and  the  liarque  "Kitty,"'  about  1850.  The  latter  fomidered 
in  the  middle  of  the  strait  off  Saddle  Back  Island. 


APPENDIX  E. 

REPORT 

Of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquiro 
into  the  Navigation  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

House  of  Commons,  Committee  Room,  8th  AprU,  1881. 

The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  qaestion  ot 
the  Navigation  of  Hudson's  Bay  beg  to  submit  the  foUjwiug 
report :  — 

Hudson's  Bay,  situated  between  51°  and  63"  of  north 
latitude,  is  a  vast  sheet  of  salt  water,  measuring  1,300  miles 
in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  about  600  miles.  It 
occupies  the  centre  of  British  North  \merica,  and  drains  a 
territory  over  three  millions  of  square  miles  in  superficial 
■extent.  From  Labrador,  in  the  east,  and  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  the  west,  numerous  large  rivers  flow  through 
Provinces,  districts  great  as  provinces,  and  vast  solitude-! 
into  this  inland  sea  ;  towards  the  south  the  extremity  of  its 
bjisin  reaclie-i  tf)  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi.  The  averiigo 
dcjtth  of  this  Mediterranean  of  ^'anada  is  70  fathoms,  as 
stated  by  Lieut.  Chapjjelle,  R.N..  and  such  is  the  uniformity 
of  the  bottom  that  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  does 
not  hesitate  to  iissert  that,  if  throu<:h  any  conv\ilsion  of  natu  .. 
the  water  were  to  retire,  we  should  see  an  immense  plateau 
similar  to  the  prairies  of  the  West.  There  are  no  rocks  cr 
dangerous  places  to  impede  navigation;  the  western  shore 
is  low,  and  laft'ords  but  one  well-shcltereil,  spacioi's,  luid  per- 
fectly safe  harbour,  Churchill,  situated  200  miles  from  York 
Factory. 
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The  temperature  of  the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay  in  suininer 
is  sonio  li"^  hij^her  than  that  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior. 
Storms  are  very  rare,  and  by  no  )ncans  foiinidable,  and  nO' 
icebergs  are  ever  to  be  met  with ;  fogs  arc  of  rare  occurrence 
and  short  duration.  Tlie  tide  is  first  felt  on  the  west  shore ; 
it  runs  down  towards  the  south,  and  then  up  hy  tiie  south, 
and  then  up  l)y  the  east  shore.  Certain  winds  are,  it  is 
asserted  by  many  persons,  periodical. 

Towards  the  south  a  deep  opening  of  the  land  forms 
James's  Bay,  a  kind  of  prolongation  of  Hudson's  Bay,  situated 
281  miles  from  Lake  Su]ierior.  Its  greatest  extent  from  north 
to  south  measure  360  miles;  its  average  breadtli  is  about 
150  miles.  The  east  coast  is  woody,  and  the  west  low  and 
swampy. 

The  country  east  of  Hudson's  Bav  is  extremely  rich  in 
iron  ore,  according  to  Dr.  Bell.  Anthracite  is  also  found 
there,  and  ligr-ite  in  abundance  on  James's  Bay. 

The  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay  reach  the  Atlantic  by  way 
tof  Hudson's  Strait,  an  arm  of  the  sea  500  miles  in  length, 
and  with  an  average  breadth  of  100  miles.  The  chief  outlet 
of  the  strait  is  only  45  miles  wide,  between  Resolution  Island 
and  Button  Island  on  the  north  coast  of  Labrador.  The 
do])th  of  the  water  is  over  340  fathoms  in  the  strait.  The 
current  is  very  rapid,  and  runs  as  high  as  six  miles  an  hour. 
The  tide  rises  from  30  to  40  feet.  The  coast  is  very  high 
and  bold,  especially  toward  the  north;  the  land  in  many 
places,  as  seen  by  navigators,  attaimng  from  1,000  to  2,000 
feet  in  height.  Were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  Polar 
ice,  which  comes  down  from  the  Arctic  seas  by  way  of  Fox's 
Strait,  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July. 
Hudson's  Strait  would,  it  is  admitted  by  all,  be  exceptionally 
safe,  owing  to  the  uniform  gi'eat  depth  of  water  and  the 
entire  absence  of  reefs  or  dangerous  islands.  These  masses 
of  ice,  when  emerging  from  the  strait,  meet  the  icebergs 
from  Davis's  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay,  and  are  thus  retarded 
on  their  way  to  the  ocean,  and  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
obstacle,  which  impedes  the  navigation  of  the  bay,  and  greatly 
curtails  its  duration.  The  Circumpolar  charts,  published 
by  the  Hydrographical  Office  of  the  United  States  Navy 
Department,  show  the  existence  of  a  current  which  passes 
round  Greenland,  and  show^s  itself  to  the  east  of  Davis's  Strait, 
junning  towards  Baffin's  Bay,  and  then  down  the  directio.ii 
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of  Lubrador,  coming  in  contact,  in  its  course,  with  the  rush 
of  waters  of  Hudson's  Strait. 

The  Buy  of  Ungava,  a  sharp  indentation  of  the  Labrador 
coast,  lies  at  the  eastern  side  of  Hudson's  Strait.  Sahnon 
abound  in  all  the  estuaries,  and  it  is  known  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  yearly  export  large  (piantities  of  fi'ozen  salmon 
to  the  English  markets.  The  same  company  have  a  fort,  Fort 
Chinio,  where  they  carry  on  a  porpoise  fishery  on  a  small 
scale. 

The  seas  we  have  just  descril)ed  have  never  ceased  to  be 
frequented   since  they   were   discovered   in    IGIO   by   Henry 
Hudson.     When    in    seach   of    a   passage   to   China,    Champ- 
lain,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  City  of  Quebec,  set  out 
that  same  year  (IGIO)  and  ascended  the  St.  Maurice,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  same  end,  but  he  was  forced  to  turn  back.     He 
had  no  better  success  in  a  fresh  attempt  in  1G13.     Hudson 
was  more  highly  favoured,   and  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
bay,  and  gave  his  name  to  this  great  north  sea  of  the  old 
charts.     In   1G12   Button  visited  these  same  latitudes,   and 
gave  his  name  to  the  group  of  islands  off  the  entrance  of 
Hudson's  Strait.     In  1631  Fox  made  his  way  further  towards 
the  North- West,  and  entered  one  of  the  numerous  arms  of 
the   sea    which  form  the   outlet   of   the   Arctic   waters.     It 
is   now  known  as  Fox's   Strait.     The  following  year  James 
ventured  as  far  as  the  head  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  discovered 
the  bay  which  bears  his  name.     All  these  renowned  navigators 
were    searching   for   a  North-West   passage   leading  towards 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Western  lands,  about  which  so  many 
marvellous  tales  are  told. 

After  the  period  of  discoveries  comes  the  history  of  the 
attempts  made  at  various  times  by  the  merchants  of  Eng- 
land and  of  France  to  explore  and  take  possession  of  the 
riches  which  were  believed  to  be  hidden  in  these  new  lands. 
In  16G2  Desgroseillers  is  said  to  have  sailed  into  these  waters  ; 
Countare  and  Dequet  took  ])ossession  the  following  year  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  France  in  1G68 ;  Radisson,  a  French- 
man, and  Gillam,  an  Englishman,  from  New  England,  built 
a  trading  fort;  and  lastly,  in  1G70,  came  the  first  es'.ablish- 
ment  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  From  this  date  until 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  the  bay  became  the  theatre 
of  sanguinary  conflicts.  Many  a  hero  there  won  fame  for 
deeds  renowned  in  story ;  the  navies  of  England  and  France 
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met  in  the  rfeld  of  many  a  fight,  and  tho  forts  on  the  shore 
were  time  and  apain  taken  and  retaken,  so  that  Iherviile, 
writing  to  the  King,  said  to  him,  "Sire,  je  suis  las  de  con- 
querir  la  Baie." 

This  obstinate  struggle  between  two  great  nations  for  tiie 
possession  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  adjoining  countries,  of 
which  the  future  value  was  more  than  j»rol)leiiiiitical.  seems 
strange  ti)  us  now.  However,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  con- 
firmed, Ejigland  is  in  possession  of  Hudsoi's  Bay  iind  the 
adjoining  countries,  and  a  gloomy  silence  fell  once  more  upon 
those  lands  buried  beneath  the  snows  and  ice  of  their  land 
winters.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  arme<l  with  exclusive 
privileges,  did  not  remain  inactive;  for  we  find  that  in  17t9 
the  jealousy  of  English  merchants  caused  an  iiKjuiry  by  tho 
House  of  Commons  into  the  condition  of  the  territories  watered 
by  Hudson's  Bay  and  into  the  trade  there  carried  on.  A 
special  committee  was  appointed,  which  sat,  examined  several 
witnesses,  and  made  a  report  which  has  continued  to  be  a 
matter  of  lively  interest  even  up  to  our  day.  With  tho 
ostensible  object  of  inquiring  as  to  the  means  of  civilising 
those  coimtries,  the  end,  even  then,  sought  was  the  abolition 
of  the  monopoly  held  by  the  powerful  company.  The  latter 
was  compelled  to  lay  before  the  committee  a  statement  of  its 
afYairs,  which  showed  it  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 
The  most  striking  result  which  seems  to  have  followed  this 
inquiry  was  the  assistance  given  by  the  company  to  all  tlie 
hardy  explorers  who  strove  then  and  since  to  discover  the 
mysterious  and  undiscoverable  North-West  passage.  As  re- 
gards the  object  to  which  we  are  now  interested,  that  inquiry 
fvu'nishes  us  valuable  information  regarding  the  navigation 
of  Hudson's  Bay.  Thus  the  company  state  that  in  1719  and 
1748  they  had  sent  out  two,  three,  and  even  four  vessels  a 
year ;  and  yet  there  is  no  mention  made  of  a  single  disaster 
or  the  slightest  accident. 

It  would  be  curious  to  compare  the  inquiry,  made  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  with  some  of  the  evidence  col- 
lected at  the  present  time  by  your  committee.  It  would 
be  observed,  among  other  things,  that  the  navigation  of  these 
unknown  seas  was  then  characterised  as  safe  and  compara- 
tively easy.  Now  this  facility  of  approach  and  this  safety 
aro  confirmed  in  our  time.  And  if  the  number  of  vessels 
sent  by  the  company  is  less  in  our  time,  it  is  because  since 
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the  estahlisliment  of  u  railway,  in  the  south  of  Maiiitoha,  it 
costs  them  less  to  export  by  the  route  ft  preat  portion  of  the 
goo<ls  that  they  formerly  despatclied  by  way  of  Moose  or 
York  Factory. 

Besides,  it  is  shown  by  the  evidence  annexed  to  this  report 
that  Hudson's  Bay  has  for  several  years  not  been  frc(iuented 
only  by  vessels  belonging  to  the  company. 

The  hardy  sailors  of  New  England  periodically  betake 
themselves  to  the  north  part  of  the  bay  to  carry  on  the 
whale  fishery,  usually  wintering  on  Marble  Island,  and  sail- 
ing back  the  following  season  with  their  vessels  laden  with 
rich  booty.  Mention  is,  in  fact,  made  of  an  American  who 
has  established  a  port  on  Hudson's  Strait.  Fishermen  fr^m 
Dundee,  Scotland,  also  visit  Hudson's  Bay. 

It  is  well  known  thnt  the  question  of  navigating  Hudson's 
Bay  has  suddenly  acquired  a  new  inifMutance.  It  is  e\ei 
the  problem  of  finding  a  North-West  passage,  not  this  time 
in  order  to  reach  the  China  Sea,  but  to  gain  access  to  the 
inmiense  harvests  of  wheat  which  await  in  the  jirairies  m' 
the  West  the  European  buyers. 

Let  us  sujipose,  says  one  witness,  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  line  steamship  between  Liverpool  and  Hudson's 
Bay  port,  which  would  carry  freight  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
steamships  between  Montreal  and  Liverpool.  Now  the  dis- 
tance between  Winnipeg  and  Montreal  is  about  l.-tOtt  miles, 
while  it  is  more  than  700  miles  to  York  Factory.  It  costs 
li  cents  per  ton  i)er  mile  to  forward  grain  from  St.  Paul's  to 
New  Y^ork,  which  applies  to  the  distance  to  be  traversed  be- 
tween Winnipeg  and  Montreal  to  Y^'ork  Factory,  say  the 
half.  If,  now,  the  ton  is  reckoned  as  e(|ual  to  .'5:5  bushels,  the 
difference  in  freight,  in  favour  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  route, 
would  be  a  saving  of  32  cents  per  bushel,  or,  in  other  words, 
an  additional  profit  of  G.49  dols.  per  acre,  yieldin<r  an  aveniL'o 
of  20  bushels.  Other  calculations  made  a  saving  one-third 
the  present  cost  of  transport  realised  by  the  farmer  of  the 
West  upon  the  opening  of  a  channel  of  exportation  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay.  A  large  proportion  of  importation  from 
Europe  would  take  this  road  ;  the  immigrants  proceeding  west- 
ward would  see  that  they  could  shorten  the  anaoyance?,  the 
delays,  and  the  cost  of  a  journey  across  the  Continent  by 
some  800  to  900  miles.  The  exjiort  of  butchers'  meat 
■would  alone  furnish  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hading  of 
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IIuilNon'H  Bay  BteamerH ;  and  many  persons  are  of  opinion 
that  this  route  would  loniiutind  a  conaidernble  portion  of  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  North- Western  States  of  Union. 
Wo  Hpoak  merely  incidentally  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  fish- 
eries, and  of  the  workings  of  the  minerals,  almost  inexhaus- 
til)le  in  their  richness,  which  are  to  he  found  there.  To 
Kuiu  up  the  whole,  Hudson's  Bay  appears  to  us  to  he  destined 
to  perform  the  same  service  for  the  vast  territories  of  the 
North-West  which  the  (Ivdf  of  St.  Lawrence  does  for  the  vast 
and  fertile  valley  hearinj?  the  same  name.  Churchill  is 
2,9 2G  aiiles  from  Liverpool,  Montreal  2,990,  via  Cape  Race 
and  New  York  3,040.  There  is,  therefore,  a  dill'erence  of 
61  miles  over  the  route  of  Montreal,  and  114  miles  over 
that  by  New  York,  in  favour  of  Churchill. 

If  we  sum  up  the  evidence  gathered  by  the  committee, 
as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  navigation  of  Hudson's  Bay 
and  Strait,  we  find  that  the  groat  majority  of  those  who  have 
been  here,  and  consequently  who  know,  reckon  the  duration 
of  the  navigation  in  these  waters  at  three  and  four  months. 
For  more  than  250  years  sailors  have  counted  upon  having 
an  uninterrupted  navigation  of  two  months  and  one-half  to 
three  months,  and  this  without  marine  charts,  without  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  these  waters,  without  lighthouses,  with- 
o  it  a  system  of  telegraphic  communication,  and  without  aid 
of  steam.  It  is  not,  then,  an  unwarranted  belief  that,  with 
all  the  ajjpliances  now  at  the  disposal  of  nautical  science,  this 
navigation  will  bo  [trolonged  some  weeks. 

In  1716  Captain  Vaunton  wrote  that  of  all  known 
countries  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
was  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  treacherous. 
From  1684  to  1730  the  wrecking  of  seven  large 
vessels,  belonging  to  the  King,  in  the  gulf  was  re- 
corded. The  loss  of  these  vessels,  loaded  with  merchandise 
of  the  most  valuable  description,  several  times  caused  the 
most  extreme  embarrassment  to  the  colony.  Of  three  ex- 
peditions fitted  out  by  England,  and  sailing  through  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  only  two  were  able  to  cast  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Quebec.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  disaster 
which  overtook  Walker's  fleet  in  1711. 

Only  one  voyage  each  year  was  then  made,  and  it  waS' 
alleged  that  the  St.  Lawrence  was  frozen  solid  in  winter. 
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Whftt  a  contrnst  l)et\veen  tho  iiiivij,Mtioii  of  the  St.  Law- 
ronco  thi'ii  and  ii«nv  !  Owiiifr  to  tho  iiitelli<;fnt  and  perse- 
verlnfr  oO'urtH  of  tho  (iovorim'ent  of  Ciinadu,  inaf^iiitirLiit  har- 
bour^  havo  been  crcateil ;  a  powerful  and  miiiierous  fleet 
tidvCH  its  way  every  year  in  almost  conijdeto  safety  as  far  as 
Montreal,  spreading  everywhere  '.Mier^'y  and  wealth  ;  and  tho 
export  alone  of  praiii  l»y  the  noble  route  reiiched  the  tijj;iues  of 
10,r)()(),000  bushels  in  l»M. 

To  dedaro  that  it  will  bo  time  enough  to  pay  attention 
to  the  question  of  navigating  Hudson's  Uiiy  when  the  iiul- 
wnys  l)ecomc  sutlicicnt  to  move  the  traffic  of  the  North- West, 
appears  to  us  to  be  an  erroneous  view  to  take  of  the  matter. 
What  wo  have  to  do  is  to  promote  production  by  ollering  tO' 
it  more  favourable  conditions. 

There  are  a^so  results,  gathered  from  tho  evidenea 
pnthered  by  your  committee,  a  necessity  for  the  Government 
to  examine  a  gi-eat  number  of  questions  iutiniately  connected 
with  the  navigation  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Strait. 

Without  the  inteivention  of  the  State  this  navigation  will 
remain  what  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  uncertiiin,  of  short 
(Uiration.  without  any  attraction  for  capitalists.  In  this 
direction  several  have  set  forth  their  opinions  as  to  tho 
nature  of  the  examination  which  tho  Government  might  have 
made,  and  as  to  the  organisation  and  character  of  a  proposed 
surveying  and  exi)loring  expedition. 

They  almost  all  agree  in  stating  that  these  observations 
should  cover  a  period  of  at  least  three  years,  and  sho.ild  be 
conducted  by  means  of  observatories,  erected  on  tho  shorea 
of  the  strait  as  well  as  on  certain  places  on  the  coast  of  Hud- 
son's Bay. 

Cape  Wolstanholme,  Nottingham  Island,  the  neighbourhood 
of  North  Bay,  Cape  Hope,  Resolution  Island,  and  one  of 
the  Button  Islands  have  been  pointed  out  as  localities  whiclb 
niight  be  selected. 

Tho  meteorological  and  astronomical  phenomena,  the  cur- 
rents, the  temperature  of  tho  waters,  the  tides,  tho  move- 
ment and  nature  of  the  ice  masses,  some  hydrographical  bear- 
ings, etc.,  such  would  be,  or  nearly  so.  the  work  entrusted  to. 
the  head  men  of  the  stations.  The  Government  would  suc- 
ceed in  this  way  in  establishing  a  knowledge  upon  a  number 
of  essential  points  relating  to  the  navigation  of  those  unknown^ 
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waters,  aiul  avouUI  projiare  the  way  for  capitalists  desirous 
•of  essaying  the  opening  of  this  grand  road  to  the  Xorlh-West. 

The  breaking  up  of  the.<e  Avaters  which  fall  into  Hudson's 
Bay,  as  well  as  the  date  cf  the  formation  of  the  ice  upon  these 
rivers  uiion  tlie  beach  of  the  bay,  are,  of  course,  the  important 
facts  which  it  is  neces.'.xry  to  take  into  account,  in  order  to 
determine  the  duration  of  navigation.  Frojii  the  tables 
given  to  the  Government  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in 
1880,  it  ajipears  that  the  breaking  up  of  Hayes  River  at  York 
Factory  for  a  period  of  53  years  took  place  on  the  average 
liith  of  May.  The  mean  of  the  forma*  on  of  ice  gives  the 
20th  of  Noveujl'ier,  which  would  give  an  average  of  about  live 
months  or  thereabouts  of  navigation.  We  know  that  the  1st 
of  May  is  the  usual  date  of  the  opening  of  Montreal  Harbom-, 
and  the  2oth  Novenilter  of  its  closing.  The  pi)iiit  would  be  to 
ascertain  for  certain  this  fact,  not  only  as  to  York  Factoi'y, 
but  Churchill  Harbour,  and  various  other  ]i]aces  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  information  hitherto  collected  only 
ajiplies  to  a  -s-ery  small  number  of  ports. 

Your  committee  beg  to  submit  with  this  repoi't  all  the 
evidence  taken  in  the  course  of  investigation,  some  of  which 
will  be  found  of  a  most  interesting  character. 

In  concluding  this  report,  your  conunittee  believe  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  remark  ujion  the  ab.-olutely  impartial  character 
of  their  labours.  Undertaken  without  i-eference  to  precon- 
ce  ved  oiiinions,  the  incpiiry  has  been  conducted  in  a  manner 
well  calculated  to  throw  the  greatest  possible  aniotmt  of 
light  upon  the  conditions  and  character  of  the  navi- 
gation of  this  portion  of  our  Marine  Dominion.  The  in- 
formation obtained  cunnot  be  said  to  complete  the  examina- 
tion of  the  (juesticn ;  but  your  conunittee  are  satisfied  if  they 
have  been  abl(.\  by  their  efforts,  to  contribute  to  the  critical 
examination  and  solution  of  a  problem  which  will  as.sure  to 
Canada  an  immense  development  of  its  marine — the  monopoly 
of  the  traffic  of  the  North-West,  and  a  fresh  pledge  of  pro- 
sperity and  grandeur.  The  whole  of  which  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

(Signed)  J.    ROYAL,    Chairman. 
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APPENDIX  U. 

Legislature  Province  of  Manitoba,  Session  188-1. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Brown,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  luciuiry,  in  1881,  presented  their  Sixth  Report, 
which  was  read  as  follows:  — 

Your  commiitee  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  met 
eleven  times,  and  have  taken  the  evidence  of  the  following 
witnesses,  viz.  :  — 

Mr.  John  Moyes.  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  C.  jN.  Bell,  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  H.  Johnston,  Winnipeg. 

Capt.  W.  Kennedy,  Winnipeg. 

Capt.  J.  Hackland,  Headingly. 

Mr.  W.  t?tej)henson.  Heading! y. 

Capt.  Colin  Pinclair,  St.  Andrews. 

Mr.  D.  MacArthur,  Winnijieg. 

Capt.  H.   Robinson,  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  W.  Archil>ald,  Winnipeg. 

Ml'.  W.  Dickson,  Lake  Francis. 

Mr.  Jno.  Hargraves.  High  Bluff. 

Ml'.  C.  S.  Drumniond,  Winni})eg. 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Cowley,  Dynevor. 

James'  Ward,  St.  Anne's. 

Geo.  A.  iiayne,  C.E.,  Winnipeg. 

And  have  received  written  testinioiiy  from  niiiny  others. 

Many  of  the  gentlemen  examined  have  had  persijnal  and 
e.Ktended  experience  as  officers  and  servants  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  at  their  posts  on  Hudson's  and  Ungava  Bays 
and  the  rivers  emptying  into  those  bays. 

N(»  eviik-nce  has  been  given  that  goes  to  prove  that  Hud- 
son's Strait  and  Bay  proper  ever  freeze  over,  or  that  the 
ice  met  witli  in  those  waters  is  sutlic  lent  (n  jirevent  naviga- 
tion at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Tiiat,  consequently,  the  period  of  navigation  is  dellnod 
bv  the  time  during  which  the  ports,  harltours,  or  roadstead-; 
O'l  the  shores  of  the  bay  can  be  entered  by  vessels  of  a  suit- 
able description  for  surh  navigation. 

That,  from  the  evideiu'c  aihluced,  it  ap[)ears  that  snch 
ports  or  harl)ours  are  open  on  .an  average,  from  four  and  i\, 
half  to  five  months  in  each  year  to  orilinary  vessels. 

That  Hudson's  Bay  and  Strait  appear,  from  all  evidence 
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taken,  to  be  singularly  free  from  obstruction  to  navigation 
in  the  shape  of  shoals  or  reefs ;   and,  during  the  period  ot" 
■  open  water,  from  storms  or  forjrs. 

That,  while  in  the  opinion  of  your  coniniittee,  sufficient 
evidence  exists  to  prove  the  practicability  of  a  route  of  com- 
munication with  this  Province  via  Hudson's  Bay,  your  com- 
mittee is  glad  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Do- 
minion Government  to  send  an  expedition  to  examine  into 
the  general  question  of  the  navigation  of  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Strait,  and  to  obtain  such  information  as  will  enable  correct 
charts  of  the  coasts  and  harbours  to  be  constructed. 

That,  considering  the  paramount  importance  to  this  Pro 
vince  of  such  an  investigation,   your  committee  advise  that 
steps  be  taken  by  your  Honourable  House  to  secure  a  proper 
representation  of  this  Province  u])on  such  expedition. 

Your  committee  has  also  examined  many  persons  familiar 
with  the  country  l)et<\een  this  Province  and  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  has  examined  the  reports  of  engmeers  and  others,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  tcchnicd  explorations  of  suc!i 
countrv',  and  are  of  the  opiiiion  that  no  engineering  difii- 
culties  exist  which  will  prevent  the  construction  of  a  line  or 
lines  from  tliis  Province  to  the  shoies  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

Your  committee  begs  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  Honour- 
able House  to  the  immense  commercial  importance  to  this 
Province  of  the  proposed  route  of  communication,  whether  by 
rail  and  water,  or  by  rail  alone.  Tiiey  find  that  the  area 
.under  cultivation  in  the  states  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and 
in  this  Province,  in  1882-3,  aggregated  nearly  9,000,000  of 
acres,  which  ])roduced  a  crop  of  all  kinds  of  grain  amounting 
to  upwards  of  80,000,000  bushels.  One  railway  alone  (the 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Manitol)a  R.R.)  carried  southward 
13,087,120  bushels  of  Avheat,  370,010  barrels  of  flour,  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  18S3,  and  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  had  the  outlet  via  Hudson's  Bay  existed,  at  least 
•  one-half  of  this  produce  Avould  have  followed  that  channel  to 
the  seaboard. 

Your  committee  feels  justified  in  assuming  that  this 
route  would  be  extensively  availed  of  l)y  the  shippers  of  this 
country  and  the  neighbouring  States  of  America  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  the  distance  from  Wimn[ieg  to  Liver- 
pool via  Hudson's  Bay  is  570  miles  less  than  from  Winnipeg 
to  Liverpool  via  Montreal  and  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and 
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770  miles  nearer  than  via  Montreal  and  Cape  Race,  wiiile  it 
is  1,051  miles  nearer  than  by  way  of  New  York.  By  sea, 
Churchill  Harbour  is  64  miles  nearer  to  Liverpool  than  is 
Montreal,  and  111  miles  nearer  than  New  York. 

Not  only  is  the  all  rail  route  much  sliorter  than  by  any 
other  line,  but  Nature  has  provided  water  ways  from  the 
head  of  navij^ation  of  the  Red  River  to  the  foot  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  which  can  be  utilis^ed  for  over  six  months  in  each 
year,  thus  reducinrr  the  lenptli  of  railway  line  to  be  traversed 
to  within  -100  miles,  or  a  less  distance  than  from  Winnipeg  to 
Port  Arthur. 

Your  committee  has,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
a  railway  from  thence  to  Hudson's  Bay  will  prove  a  success- 
ful and  remunerative  undertaking ;  and  are  sati,-;fied  tiiat  such 
an  outlet  will  do  more  to  stimulate  production  in  this  Pro- 
vince and  the  North-West  generally  than  any  other  enter- 
•prise. 

Your  committee  has  eml)odied  in  the  appendix  to  this 
report,  sue!)  economic  and  commernal  statistics  as  are  avail- 
able, as  [)roofs  of  the  practicability  and  advisability  of  es- 
tablishing co;niaunication9  with  this  Province  via   Hudson's 

Bay. 

Ordereci,— That  the  report  be  now  received. 


APPENDIX   G. 

PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE    ROYAL    GEOGRAPHICAL 

SOCIETY. 

HudsoiCs  Bav  and  Hudson  s  Strait  as  a  Naviiiabk  Channe!. 
By  CoMMonoRK  A.  IT.  MARKifAM,  R,N. 
Read  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  June  11th,  18.^8. 

The  question  of  the  practicability  of  navigating  Hu(l^on■s 
•Strait  in  safety  during  a  certain  ])eriod  of  the  year  has  lately 
excited  much  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  iv,x  reasons 
apart  from  geoLnaphy.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  (luestion 
which  is  of  considerable  geogra])hical  interest,  in  connection 
with  the  movements  of  the  ice  in  that  region.  The  kn..\vle<lge 
I  have  acquired  of  that  part  of  the  world  is  due  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  writings  of  our  old  navigators,  and  also  of  more 
recent  reports,  and  this  has  been  suitplemented  by  the  ex- 
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jierience  I  gained  during  a  voyage  on  board  the  "Alert,"" 
tlirough  Iludison's  Strait  to  York  Factory,  on  the  western, 
shore  of  Hudson's  Bay,  in  the  summer  of  1886. 

I  have  thought  that  a  paper  containing  a  condensed  nar- 
rative of  former  voyages  from  the  time  of  Sebastian  Cabot, 
and  an  account  of  my  o\ui  observations,  would  Ije  useful  to  the' 
Fellows  of  this  Society  for  reference,  if  published  in  our 
"Proceedings."  I  therefore  prepared  a  monograph  of  this 
kind,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Council  for  printing, 
l)ut  which  would  be  too  long  for  reading  at  one  of  our  even- 
ing meetings.  What  I  now  propose  to  submit  to  the  meet- 
ing is  a  condensed  version  of  parts  of  the  historical  section 
of  my  paper,  followed  by  a  fuller  narrative  of  my  own  ex- 
periences. 

Hudson's  Bay,  or,  as  it  has  not  been  inaptly  termed,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  of  North  America,  is  a  large  inland  sea, 
siiuat>:d  between  tlie  j)arallels  of  51^  and  64"^  N.  lat.,  and, 
tbcrefore,  well  outside  the  Arctic  zone,  and  between  the 
meridians  of  78"  and  95''  W.  long.  It  is  about  900  miles 
in  length  from  noi-th  to  south,  and  some  GOO  wide,  covering 
a.i  area  of  something  like  500,000  square  miles. 

Hudson's  Bay  is  reported  to  be  remarkably  free  from 
rock.N  and  shoals,  and  it  has  an  average  depth  of  about  70 
fathoms.  So  imiform  are  the  soundings,  that  our  accom- 
jilished  associate.  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada, 
in  a  paper  which  he  conuuumcated  to  our  Society  in  October 
18S1,  on  the  commercial  importance  of  Hudson's  Bay,  had  no 
hesitation  in  saj'ing  that  if,  through  any  convulsion  of  nature, 
this  vast  basin  was  to  be  drained  of  its  water,  we  should 
tind  an  immense  plateau  similar  to  the  prairies  of  the  West. 

I  would  observe  that  there  are  few  authorities  on  this 
subject  whose  opinions  should  be  received  with  greater  re- 
spect than  those  of  Dr.  Bell,  who  has  devoted  many  years 
of  his  life  to  the  exploration  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  regarding  the  physical  geography 
and  geology  of  that  part  of  the  world  are  so  well  known. 

The  same  authority  states  that  storms  in  the  bay  are  very 
rare  and  l)y  no  means  formidable,  that  icebergs  are  never 
seen,  and  that  fogs,  the  most  dreaded  enemy  with  which  a 
sailor  has  to  contend,  are  of  rare  occurrence  and  of  but  short 
duration.  The  climate  of  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  dur- 
ing the  sunnner  months,  is  mild  and  genial,  and  many  Euro- 
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peaii  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  lettuce,  beet-root,  and 
onions  are  grown  in  the  open  air.  The  winters  are,  how- 
ever, very  severe. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  Hud- 
son's Bay  is  no  less  than  l-i"^  higher  than  the  water  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  in  support  of  this  assertion  Lieutenant  Gordon 
(who  was  sent  by  the  Canadian  Government  in  command  of 
the  recent  expeditions  despatched  to  Hudson's  Bay  for  the  pui'- 
pose  of  reporting  on  its  feasibility  as  a  commercial  route) 
writes,  in  his  first  official  despatch,  that  "Hudson's  Bay  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  vast  basin  of  comparatively  warm 
water,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  to  ameliorate  the  winter 
climate  to  the  south  and  east  of  it." 

The  principal,  and,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  the  only 
practicable  approach  to  Hudson's  Bay  in  a  ship  is  through 
Hudson's  Strait,  a  deep  channel  about  500  miles  in  length, 
which  separates  Labrador  from  the  islands  of  Arctic  America. 
The  strait  has  an  average  breadth  of  about  100  miles,  but 
the  width  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  is  not  more 
than  45  miles.  The  soundings  in  the  strait  vary  from  150 
to  300  fathoms,  and  it  is  wonderfully  free  from  shoals  and 
rocks,  or  any  other  obstacles  that  would  tend  to  make  the 
navigation  of  a  narrow  channel  more  than  ordinarily  dan- 
gerous. 

The  accounts  of  early  voyages  to  Hudson's  Strait  are  im- 
portant to  us,  because  they  form  cumulative  evidence  re- 
specting its  navigability  in  the  months  when  such  voyages 
Avere  undertaken.  John  Davis,  when  he  was  returning 
from  tlio  extreme  northern  point  he  reached  in  1587,  passed 
across  the  mouth  of  the  strait  on  the  1st  August,  and  thus 
remarkeil  upon  it :  "This  inlet  or  gulfe  we  passed  over : 
where,  to  our  great  admiration,  wo  saw  the  sea  falling  down 
into  the  gulfe  with  a  mighty  overfal  and  roring,  and  with 
divers  circular  motions  like  whirlejjooles,  in  such  sort  as 
forcil)le  streames  passe  tliorow  the  arches  of  bridges."  On 
tlie  Molyneux  Globe  of  1593  (now  the  property  of  the  Benchers 
of  the  ^Middle  Temple,  and  which  was  lent  to  this  Society  for 
the  E^Jiibition  of  Educational  Appliances)  the  very  word* 
of  Davis  aie  written  at  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Strait,, 
namely,  "Furious  Overfall." 

This  is  one  out  of  several  proofs  that  Davis  had  a  hand 
in  the  construction  of  that  famous  globe.     In  1602  Captain 
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Waymouth,  during  a  voyage,  organised  by  the  East  India 
Company,  reported  that  he  entered  an  inlet  in  the  same 
latitude. 

Hence  it  is  that  Captain  Lulce  -Fox,  who  subsequently 
made  a  voyage  into  Hudson's  Bay,  recorded  the  very  true  and 
apposite  remark  that  "these  two — Davis  and  Waymouth — 
did,  I  conceive,  light  Hudson  into  his  straights  " 

In  1610  Henry  Hudson  Avas  despatched  in  the  little 
"Discovery,"  of  55  tons,  with  a  crew  of  21  men,  to  find  the 
North- West  Passage  by  Avay  of  the  opening  discovered  by 
Davis,  and  marked  on  the  Molyneux  Globe  as  the  "Furious 
Overfall."  The  labours  of  Hu.lson  bore  rich  fruit,  and  he 
deserves  a  hij.;h  jjlace  among  our  early  geographers.  His 
name  is  never  likely  to  be  forgotten :  it  is  bcrne  by  the  strait 
and  by  the  great  bay  to  which  it  leads.  It  is  inscribed  on 
the  vast  territory  between  that  bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  is  affectionately  remembered  by  the  thousands  of  happy 
families  now  living  on  the  banks  of  that  beautiful  river,  which 
he  found  scantily  inhabited  by  savage  tribes.  It  was  Hud- 
son who  opened  to  his  own  countrymen  the  fisheries  of  Spitz- 
bergeu  and  the  fur  trade  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 
The  Dutch  owed  to  him  their  North  American  colony,  which 
afterwards  became  the  English  colony  of  New  York.  He 
thus  built  up  to  himself  a  far  more  enduring  monument  than 
his  fondest  dreams  could  have  anticipated.  His  successes 
may  well  be  held  out  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who, 
liko  him,  labour  earnestly  and  steadfastly  in  some  great  cause 
which  may  seem  almost  hopeless. 

Henry  Hudson  entered  the  strait  which  bears  his  name 
in  the  end  of  June  1610,  and  was  at  first  much  troubled 
by  the  amount  of  ice  he  encountered.  For  some  time  he  ex- 
perienced difficulty  in  making  his  way  to  the  westward  ;  and 
on  the  11th  of  July,  fearing  the  approach  of  a  storm,  he  an- 
chored under  the  shelter  of  three  rocky  islands  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  "the  Isles  of  God's  Mercy."  They  are 
marked  on  our  present  charts  as  the  "Middle  Savage  Islands." 
Thence  he  pushed  his  way  westward  to  the  Digges  Islands 
and  Caite  Wolstenholme,  at  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
but,  unfortunately,  this  is  the  last  recorded  incident  in  his 
journal.  For  an  "account  of  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  we 
have  to  trust  to  the  narrative  written  by  one  of  the  survivors, 
-which,  although  of  thrilling  interest,  contains  little  geographi- 
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oal  information.  The  story  of  his  wintering,  of  the  mutinous 
conduct  of  the  crew,  and  of  the  abandonment  of  Hudson  and 
his  son  in  an  open  boat,  is  told  by  this  survivor,  named 
Habakulc  Prickett.  The  "Discoverv"  returned  throuj^h  Ilud- 
son's  Strait  early  in  the  August  of  1611  without  any  diffi- 
culty, and  the  reports  of  the  survivors  led  to  the  despatch  of 
another  expedition  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Sir  Thomas  Button,  who  commanded  the  expedition  of 
1612,  in  the  "Resolution,"  proceeded  througli  the  strait  in 
June,  and  reached  Digges  Island  without  nmch  hindrance 
from  the  ice.  He  wintered  on  the  west  coast  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  returned  through  the  strait  in  the  summer  of  1613 
without  any  difficulty  Avhatever.  But,  instead  of  emerging 
from  the  main  entrance  of  the  strait,  Sir  Thomas  Button 
took  his  ship  l)etween  the  island  on  which  Capo  Chidloy  is 
situated,  and  the  main  land  of  Laln-ador.  This  channel  has 
recently  l)een  named  M'Lelan  Strait,  after  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  under  the  impress'ion  that 
it  is  a  now  discoverv.  "Resolution"  Island  is  the  name  of 
the  island  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  Hudson's 
Strait.  If  the  island  on  the  south  side,  on  which  Cape 
Chidley  is  situated,  was  called  "Discovery"  Island,  we  should 
then  have  the  two  portids  of  the  strait  named  after  the  two 
first  ships  that  ever  passed  a  winter  in  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  enterprising  company  of  merchant  adventurers  was 
not  discouraged  by  the  failures  of  Hudson  and  Button.  In 
1615  they  again  despatched  the  little  "Discovery,"  under  the 
command  of  Robert  Bylot,  with  that  accomplished  navigator, 
William  Baffin,  as  pilot.  During  this  voyage,  Hudson's  Strait 
was  entered  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  on  the  8th  of  June 
the  Savage  Islands  were  reached  and  named.  Proceeding 
westward  along  the  northern  shore,  the  "Discovery"  sto]>ped 
at  a  place  called  Broken  Point.  Tlie  spot  is  memorable, 
because  here  the  first  lunar  observation  ever  observed  by  an 
Englishman,  for  finding  the  longitude,  v,as  taken  by  William 
Baffin.  This  admirable  pilot  drew  a  most  interesting  chart, 
on  which  the  coast-line  and  ]>rominent  headlands  and  islands 
Fu-3  delineated,  Avith  a  fair  approach  to  accuracy.  There 
were  some  delays  in  passing  through  the  strait,  owing  to 
loose  ice,  but  they  were  clear  of  it  hy  tn.t.  1st  of  July.  On 
lier  return  in  August  the  "Discf/very"  passed  through  the 
strait   without   encountering   any    obstacle   whatever.        But 
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the  great  mistake  made  by  Baffin,  and,  indeed,  by  all  th& 
old  Arctic  navigators,  was  that  they  relinquished  exploration 
too  early  in  the  season. 

In  1619  Captain  Hawkridge  sailed  through  the  strait; 
and  in  the  same  year  a  Danish  expedition,  under  Munli,  also 
entered  the  bay,  neither  commander  encountering  any  serious 
obstacle.  Twelve  years  afterwards  two  vessels  were  fitted 
out,  one  at  London,  the  other  at  Bristol,  under  the  commands 
of  Cai)tain  Luke  Fox  and  James  respectively,  which  entered 
Hudson's  Bay. 

Captain  Fox  was  a  quaint  and  witty  writer,  as  well  as  a 
bold  seaman.  His  description  of  the  ice  he  met  with  in 
Hudson's  Strait  is  so  good,  and  so  exactly  coincides  with  my 
own  experience  of  the  ice  in  that  locality,  that  it  will  be  well 
to  quote  it.  He  says :  "The  ice  in  the  strait  consists  of  two 
kinds,  one  of  which  is  mountainous  (a  huge  piece,  compact, 
of  great  quantity,  some  more,  some  less),  but  in  this  freet" 
(as  he  calls  the  strait)  "you  seldom  have  any  bigger  than  a 
great  church,  and  most  thereof  lesse."  This  description,  of 
course,  has  reference  to  the  icebergs  met  with  at  the  entrance 
and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hudson's  Strait.  He  then  describes 
the  floe  or  pack  ice  as  follows:  "The  other  kind  is  smaller, 
and  is  what  we  call  masht  or  fleacht  ice.  Of  this  you  shall 
there  have  numbers  infinite,  some  of  the  quantity  of  a  roode, 
some  a  perch,  some  an  acre  or  two  acres.  But  the  most  is 
small  and  about  a  foot  or  two  above  water,  and  eight  or  ten 
under  water,  and  these  are  they  Avhich  do  enclose  you  ;  so  as 
in  much  wind,  from  the  topmast  head,  you  shall  hardly  see 
any  water  for  them.  But  while  you  lie  amongst  them  it  is 
so  smooth  as  you  shall  not  feel  the  ship  stirre."  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  give  a  more  accurate  account  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  ice  in  Hudson's  Strait  at  the  present  day,  than 
is  furnished  by  this  description  written  by  Captain  Luke  Fox 
more  than  250  years  ago.  It  exactly  describes  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  ice  that  is  usually  met  with  during  the  navigable 
season  in  this  channel,  and  which  I  have  not  observed  in  any 
other  part  of  the  northern  regions.  Fox  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  passing  through  the  strait,  and  was  in  Hudson's  Bay 
by  the  21st  of  July.  His  return  voyage,  during  October,  v,'as 
still  more  easy,  for  he  encountered  no  obstacle  whatever,  and 
was  off  Resolution  Island  on  the  31st  of  October.  Captain 
James,  whose  voyage  was  undertaken  in  the  same  year,  IfiSl,. 
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reached  tlic  entrance  of  Hudson  s  Strait  on  the  2Ath  of  June, 
but  was  delayed  in  consequence  of  striking  on  a  roclt,  and  did 
not  complete  tlie  passage  of  the  strait  until  the  middle  of 
July.  James  wintered  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  in  1G32  he  again  passed  through  the  strait,  on  his 
way  home,  without  any  difficulty  whatever. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  visit  these  seas,  until  a 
charter  was  granted  to  Prince  Rupert  and  some  enterprising 
merchants   in    1669,    and  the   Hudson's   Bay   Company   was 
founded.     Captain  Gillam,  in  the  "Nonsuch,"  was  then  sent 
out.     He  passed  through  Hudson's  Strait  without  difficulty, 
and  estal)lished  a  settlement  near  James's  winter  quarters, 
which  he  called  Fort  Charles.     He  returned  the  following  year. 
From  this  date,  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  no  interest 
appears  to  have  been  taken  in  geographical  research  in  the 
Hudson's   Bay   region;    although   the  company's   shii)S  were 
fre(}Viently  engaged  in  making  the  voyage  from  and  to  Eng- 
land.    Biit  at  last  two  ships  were  fitted  out  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  for  purposes  of  discovery,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tains Barlow  and  Vaughan  ;    they  were  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Knight,  an  official  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  had 
suggested  the  voyage,  and  who  was  nearly  80  years  of  age. 
They  sailed  from  Gravesend  in  1719,  but  three  years  elapsed 
without  any  tidings  of  them  being  received.     A  ship  called 
the  "Whalebone'  was  sent  from  Churchill  in  search  of  them, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Scroggs,  in  June  1722, 
but  without  result.     It  was  not  until  the  year  1767  that  the 
melancholy    fate   of   the    missing    shi{)s    was    ascertained    by 
some  of  tiie  company's  boats  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery. 
The  ships  had  been  wrecked  on  Marble  Island,  and  the  crews 
had  perished  after  reaching  the  shore. 

The  next  important  expedition  was  that  commanded  by 
Captain  Middleton,  which  left  England  in  1741  ;  and  this 
was  followed  by  another,  under  Captain  Moor,  in  1716.  Mid- 
dleton passed " through  Hudson's  Strait  without  difficulty; 
and  although  Moor  was  Viaffled  by  pack  ice  for  several  days, 
he  succeeded  in  making  the  passage  early  in  the  season.  Mr. 
"Wales,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Royal  Society  in  1768,  also 
passed  the  strait  with  ease.  In  fact,  he  was  only  nine  days 
in  going  through,  during  which  time  he  met  with  no  ice  to 
interfei^  with  the  progress  of  his  ship,  although  he  was 
.delaved  bv  contrary  winds  and  calms. 
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iJuring  the  wliole  of  the  eighteenth  century  vessels  he- 
longing  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  ConiiJuny  umde  annual  voyages 
to,  and  from,  England  to  York  and  Moose  Factories.  They 
very  rarely  failed  to  make  the  voyage,  and  few  of  the  ships 
were  lost.  One  of  the  masters  in  the  company's  service,  Caj)- 
tain  Coats,  who  had  been  many  years  employed  in  navigating 
those  seas,  wrote  a  practical  and  very  interesting  treatise  in 
1750,  which  he  named  "The  Geography  of  Hudson's  Bay.'' 
It  has  been  printed  for  the  llakluyt  Society,  and  was  edited 
by  our  associate,  Mr.  John  Barrow. 

An  expedition  of  discovery,  sent  out  at  the  instance  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1791,  under  Captain  Duncan, 
forms  an  exception  as  regards  the  easy  navigation  of  the 
strait.  The  vessel  encountered  much  ice,  Avhich  so  delayed 
her  that  it  was  not  until  the  5th  of  September  that  Captain 
Duncan  reached  Fort  Churchill. 

We  now  come  to  the  expeditions  of  Sir  Edward  Parry  in 
1821-23,  of  Captain  Lyon  in  1821,  and  of  Sir  George  Back 
in  1836.  The  events  of  these  memorable  voyages  are  well 
known,  and  are,  indeed,  matters  of  history.  Parry  encoun- 
tered much  ice  at  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Strait  on  the  out- 
ward voyage,  and  nearly  the  whole  month  of  July  was  occu- 
pied in  getting  through  it.  But  the  delay  was  occasioned 
as  much  by  adverse  winds  and  calms,  as  by  the  ice.  On 
July  21st  Parry  wrote:  "Bodies  of  ice  became  less  and  less 
numerous  as  wo  advanced  up  the  strait  from  l{esol\ition 
Island,  and  no  ice  was  seen  after  we  had  {)roceeded  a  few 
leagues  beyond  the  Ui)per  Savage  Islands."  On  the  25th 
he  reported  "the  sea  almost  free  from  ice" ;  and  on  the 
27th  and  28th  "ice  in  great  quantities,  but  the  pieces  so  loose 
as  easily  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  ship  with  a  free  wind. 
This  ice  was  so  honeycombed  and  rotten  that  it  appeared  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  entirely  dissolved  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks."  This  was,  in  all  probability,  ice  that  had  drifted 
down  throng.;  Fox's  Channel.  The  weather  was  on  the 
whole  fine  and  clear,  only  four  foggy  days  being  recorded 
during  the  month  of  July. 

During  the  return  voyage,  in  September  1823,  Parry 
was  only  five  days  passing  through  the  strait,  during  which 
time  no  ice  whatever  was  to  be  seen. 

Regarding  the  best  time  for  navigating  the  strait.  Sir 
Edward   Parry   says :    "Long  experience   has   brought  those- 
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who  fiequont  this  navigation  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  most 
seasons,  no  advantage  is  to  bo  gained  by  attempting  to  enter 
Hudson's  Stniit  earlier  than  the  first  week  in  July.  The 
annual  (lisrujjtion  (•!'  the  ice,  which  occupies  the  upper  and 
middle  p  irts  of  tlu  stiait,  is  supposed  not  to  take  place  till 
about  this  time.  In  the  course  of  one  single  year's  exjjerienco 
in  these  parts,  we  have  seen  nothing  to  recommend  a  practice 
diti'erent  from  that  at  present  pursued  by  tho  shiiis  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company." 

£  heartily  concur  with  every  word  in  this  quotation,  for 

it   exactly   corresponds   with   my   own   exi)erienc©.     But   the 

fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  this  advice  is  addressed 

to  those  who  attempt  tho  navigation  of  the  strait  in  sailing 

siiips.     Steam  has  made  a  great  revolution  in  ioo  navigation. 

A  well-found   steamer  is  able  to  make  her   way   with   e^ise 

through  the  ice  in  Hudson's  Strait  in  June  and  July,  when 

a   sailing  sl!i[)  would  bo  hopelessly  beset,   and   incajtable   of 

pushing  on.     With    regard  to   the  practice  pursued   by   the 

ships  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  alluded  to  by  Sir  Edward 

Parry,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  captains  of  those  ships 

would  naturally  delay  their  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  so  as 

not  to  reach  the  strait  before  July  or  August :  for    liey  were 

well  aware  that  every  extra  day  spent  on  the  passage  was  a 

day  nearer  the  disruption  of  the  ice.     Tiieir  experience  told 

them  that  a  policy  of  waiting  was  tho  wisest,  when  the  chances 

would  be  more  in  their  favour  of  getting  through  without 

hindrance  from  the  ice. 

In  1824  Captain  Lyon,  in  the  "Griper,"  passed  through 
the  strait  in  fourteen  days,  namely  from  the  (5th  to  the  20th 
of  August.  He  sighted  some  loose  heavy  ice  off  Resolution 
Island,  but  otherwise  ex{>erienced  no  difficulty  in  getting 
through.  On  his  homewai-d  voyage  no  ice  Avhatever  was  seen 
in  the  strait,  and  he  averaged,  in  his  dull  old  bluft'-bowed 
sailing  ship,  150  knots  a  day,  as  he  passed  through,  from 
Cape  Wolstenholme  to  Resolution  Island. 

During  Sir  George  Back's  memorable  and  eventful  voyage 
in  the  "Terror,"  in  183G,  he  encountered  much  ice  in  the 
strait.  But  this  appears  to  have  been  an  exceptionally  bad  ice 
year.  Still  he  was  not  more  than  a  fortnight  in  gettindw 
through,  namely  from  the  1st  of  August,  when  he  was  ot 
Resclution  Island,  to  the  llth,  when  he  passed  Nottingham 
Island.     His  course  was  then  directed  up  Fox's  Channel,  where 
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hih  ship  was  closely  besot  by  heavy  ice,  in  which,  helplessly 
diiftiiif^  at  the  mercy  of  tho  winds  and  cnrrents,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  j)ass  tho  winter.  During  a  period  ol"  six  months 
the  ship  drifted  2.'{'i  miles  in  a  generally  south-east  direc- 
tion. 


It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  conceive,  much  less  to 
describe,  tho  anxiety  that  must  have  boon  experienced  on 
board  the  "Terror"  during  those  long  diirk  niimths,  when 
ollicers  and  crew  wore,  it  may  truly  bo  said,  nionicnlarily 
expecting  the  d'Ttiui^tion  of  their  floating  home.  She  was  most 
miraculously  jtreserved,  in  spite  of  tho  terrible  injuries  in- 
flicted on  her  by  tho  ice,  and  she  succfefled  in  making  one 
of  tho  most  marvellous  voyages  on  record  across  the  Atlantic. 
Tho  objects  of  Sir  (Jeorge  Hack's  voyage  were  unfortunately 
frustrated  by  the  ice  in  Frozen  Strait.  But  although  the 
amount  of  geographical  information  obtained  was  not  very 
great,  yet  the  voyage  was  exceedingly  instructive,  as  showing 
the  general  drift  of  the  ice  down  Fox's  C'ijamicl  and  Hudson's 
Strait. 

The  account  of  the  '"Terror's"  voyage  home  embraces  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  stories  of  sea  adventure  that  has  ever 
delighted  the  readers  of  this  country.  When  all  hope  of 
saving  the  ship  and  the  lives  of  the  crew  had  almost  died 
out  in  tho  breast  of  the  captain,  the  coast  of  Ireland  was 
sighted ;  Captain  Back  then  succeeded  in  running  the"Terror" 
o:i  shore  off  Buncrana,  in  Lough  Swilly.  The  men  were 
harassed  and  nearly  worn  out  by  their  exertions  in  keeping 
tho  ship  afloat ;  and  the  vessel  herself,  leaking  like  a  sieve 
from  the  injuries  she  had  received  in  the  ice,  was  only  held 
together  by  the  stream  cable  being  passed  round  the  after 
part,  and  so  binding  her  timbers  and  planking. 

This  was  the  last  Government  expedition,  having  geo- 
graphical research  solely  for  its  object,  that  entered  Hudson's 
Bay.  But  its  waters  have  been  navigated  by  the  ships  of 
tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company  year  after  year.  These  vessels 
•\^ere  annually  despatched  from  England  for  York  and  Moose 
Factories,  sometimes  two,  and  even  three  being  sent  in  a 
year.  They  rarely  failed  to  reach  their  destinations,  for, 
arranging,  as  they  usually  did,  to  reach  Hudson's  Strait,  on 
their  outward  voyage,  in  about  the  first  week  of  August,  they 
experienced  but  little  difficulty  from  the  ice.     On  their  return 
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vovHgea  in  Seiitenibor  and  October,  they  iilwiiys  found  thu 
strait  comparatively  clear. 

I  luivo  in  my  possession  an  official  record  of  the  voyages, 
out  and  home,  of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company's  ship  "Prince 
Kuiiort''  for  a  jieriod  of  eleven  consecutive  years,  namely, 
from  1835  to  i.SIG  inclusive.  I  find  that  the  average  time 
of  getting  through  the  strait,  on  the  outward  voyages  <luring 
this  period  (and  it  must  not  ho  forgotten  that  the  strait  is 
500  miles  in  length),  was  IG  days.  The  longest  time  was  31 
days,  when  t'.iere  was  jirohably  an  exceptionally  bad  ice  year. 
The  shortest  time  was  eight  days.  But  the  delays  in  getting 
through  the  strait  were  invariably  caused  by  calms  and  adverse 
■winds,  and  not  by  the  ice.  On  the  homeward  jiassages  no 
dilHculties  were  met  with  from  ice  in  the  strait,  and  the  vessel 
usually  reached  London  in  about  live  weeks  after  leaving  York 
Factoiy.  The  earliest  date  for  sailing  from  York  Factory 
was  the  6tli  of  Sei)teniber,  and  the  latest  the  3rd  of  Octolier. 
In  the  latter  case  the  "I'lince  llujiert"  was  3f<  duy.s  on  the 
passage  to  London  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  she  could  have 
had  any  serious  detention  from  ice  in  the  strait. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  tliis  vessel,  and  all  others 
then  employed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  were  sailing 
ships,  dejjendent  entirely  on  sails  for  their  motive  jjower. 
Without  wind  thoy  weie  helpless;  Avith  a  foul  wind  their  pro- 
gress was  of  couiso  proportionately  slow.  Wind,  therefore, 
was  a  matter  of  the  iirst  importance  in  those  days,  when  a 
vessel  was  endeavouring  to  make  way  thiough  Hoes  of  loose 
ice;  for  wlxon  the  wind  falls,  the  ice  invariably  loosens,  or, 
as  the  technical  expression  is,  "goes  aboard."  But,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  luifortunate  sailing  vessel,  being  de- 
prived of  its  only  jtropelling  force,  is  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  ice  being  loose  to  push  on.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  breeze  springs  up,  which  on  ordinary  occasions  would 
possibly  enable  her  to  make  good  way,  the  wind  has  the 
ofYect  of  packing  the  ice,  thus  rendering  progress  nearly 
impossible. 

Steam  has  now,  however,  effected  a  conijilete  revolution  in 
ice  navigation,  and  the  most  advantageous  time  for  pushing 
on  is,  of  course,  in  calm  weather,  when  the  ice  is  loose.  Under 
similar  conditions  a  sailing  vessel  would  ])e  utterly  hopeless. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  reasonable  to  infer  that  what  has  been 
performed  regularly,  and  year  after  year,  by  sailing  ships, 
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can  lie   accoinpli.shed   v.'th  gi'eater  regularity   and  certainty 
hy  wejl-fouiul  .steauiers,  specially  constructed  for  ice  naviga- 
tion,   and    provided    with    powerful    machinery.     A    channel 
v\hich  has  been  navigated  for  270  years,   first  by  the  frail 
little  fly-lioats  of  the  seventeentli  century,  then  l)y  the  blntV- 
bowed,    slow-sailing,   exploring  vessels  of   Parry's  days,    and 
for  a  long  jjcriod  by  tho  Hudson's  Bay  Cornoany's  ships,  can- 
not he  vesy  formidable;    and  if  sailing  ships  can  annually 
pass  through  it,  u  fortiori  steamers  will  lind  less  diftieulty 
in  doing  so.     But  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  that  such 
steamers    should    bo    specially    built    and    CKjuipped    for    the 
service,  and  i<    is  desirable  that  despatch  should  be  used  in 
makinir  the  vovao-e. 

Tlie  iiatiu'e  and  (.'onsistency  of  the  ice  in  Hudson's  Strait 
are  sucii  that,  Avith  an  efficient  steamer,  the  passage  could  be 
accomplished  witli  very  little  delay  or  diificulty.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  people  of  the 
North-West  are  anxious  to  have  a.  seaport  on  the  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  to  secure  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
to  connect  such  a  jiort  with  Winnipeg,  or  some  other  equally 
convenient  <lep6t  on  tlie  newly-established  line  of  the  Canada 
and  Pacific  railroad. 

Tho  achie\ement  of  such  au  undc'taking  wouhl  result 
in  shortening  the  distance  that  the  produce  of  the  country, 
destined  for  exportation,  would  have  to  be  transjjorted  by 
one-half.  As  the  cost  of  transyiort  by  rail  is  governe<l  by  the 
distance  to  be  conveyed  per  miie,  it  will  at  once  be  under- 
stood that  if  the  ndleage  is  reduced  by  one-half,  the  cost  of 
conveyance  will  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion.  It 
lias  been  astimated  that  the  result  of  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  Winnipeg  to  Hutlsorrs  Bay.  wouM  be  a  clear 
gain  to  tho  farmers  and  jj)'uducers  of  tho  North-West.  of 
about  £3  per  head  on  all  cattle  exported,  and  5s.  upon  e-  -y 
quarter  of  grain  sent  for  shipment. 

The  only  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the  desired  port, 
and  to  tlie  opening  of  this  route,  is  the  l>elief  in  the  forniid- 
ablo  character  of  tho  ice  that,  we  are  told,  would  have  to 
bo  enc(vmtered  in  Hudson's  Strait,  and  the  consecpient  limited 
duration  of  the  navigable  season. 

There  'aas  boen  great  controversy  on  this  question.  The 
advocates  of  tho  route  maintain  tliat  the  ico  olYers  no  obstacle 
which  may  not  be  overcome.     Monopolists,  and  persons  in- 
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terested  in  other  routes,  represent  the  difficulties  offered  by 
the  ice  in  Hudson's  Strait  us  fatal  to  the  success  of  the 
project.  The  question  is  f  jiurely  geographical  one,  its  solu- 
tior^  depends  on  physical  considerations,  and  the  conti'oversy 
is  therefore  a  clear  gain  to  the  science  of  geography. 

In  order  to  obtain  full  and  accurate  information  on  the 
questions  involved  in  the  discussion,  the  Government  of 
Canada,  with  commendable  enei-gy  and  a  praiseworthy  deter- 
mination to  solve  the  long-disputed  problem  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  navigating  the  strait  annually,  came  to  the 
resolution  of  despatching  a  vessel  for  the  putpose  of  establish- 
ing stations  on  both  sides  of  Hudson's  Strait,  at  which  con- 
tircuous  daily  observations  could  be  taken  and  recorded  on  the 
Aveathor,  tide,  temperature,  condition  and  movements  of  the 
ice,  and  other  facts  connected  with  the  meteorology  of  that 
region,  for  a  {teriod  of  at  least  twelve  consecutive  months.  A 
steamer  called  the  "Neptune,"  which  had  been  built  for  and 
emjjloyed  in  the  sealing  trade,  was  chartered  and  despatched 
in  the  year  1881  to  perform  this  service. 

The  "Neptune'"  was  in  eveiy  way  admirably  adapted  for 
the  work  she  was  required  to  perform,  having  been  specially 
constructed  for  ice  navimition.  Her  vova^o  was  eminentlv 
successful.  She  experienced  little  difficulty  in  passing  through 
Hudson's  Strait,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  stations  at  the 
following  places.  One,  named  Port  Burwell,  near  Ungava 
Bay.  on  the  south  side  of  the  strait,  close  to  tlio  entrance. 
Another  in  tlio  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Savage  Islands,  at  Ashe 
Inlet.  Another  was  inuuediately  opposite,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  strait  (Stupart  Bay).  The  fourth  station  was  on  Not- 
tingham Island,  and  the  fifth  was  established  on  Digges  Island, 
at  the  opening  into  Hudson's  Bay.  An  observer,  with  a  couple 
of  attendants,  was  jilaced  in  charge  of  cM-h  of  these  stations, 
Avith  a  supply  of  provisions  to  last  over  tM-elve  months. 

In  thu  official  report  of  the  voyage  of  the  "Neptune"  whilst 
engaged  on  this  service,  her  commander  states  that  had  he 
bee!i  making  the  passage  diret't  to  Churchill,  instead  of  coast- 
ing and  visiting  specially  selected  jilaces  on  both  sides  of  the 
strait,  he  would  not  have  been  delayed  by  ice  for  more  than 
about  48  hours.  On  the  homeward  voyage  down  the  strait 
there  was  no  check  whatever,  no  ice  linving  been  encoun- 
tere«i     The  "Neptune"'  can,  I  believe,  fairly  lay  claim  to  the 
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honour  of  liavin?  been  tht-  fir«t  steam  vessel  that  has  ever 
crossed  the  waters  of  Hudson'::!  Bay. 

On  the  return  of  the  "Neptune"  to  Halifax,  steps  were 
in)niediatoly  taken  to  secure  the  despatch  of  a  vessel  to  Hud- 
son's Strait  in  the  followin*^  year,  foi'  the  purpose  of  visiting 
and  relieving  the  stations  established  there. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Canadian  (xovernnient  in  their  praise- 
worthy endeavours  to  obtain  relia])]e  and  accui'ate  inforniatioa 
regarding  the  navigation  of  the  strait,  the  English  Government 
placed  H.M.S.  "Alert"  (a  vessel  M-hich  had  already  gained  for 
lierself  a  reputation  in  Arctic  research)  at  their  disposal.  She 
was  officered  and  manned  by  the  Canadian  Government,  sailed 
from  Halifax,  and  reached  the  entrance  to  Hudson's  Strait  on 
the  IGth  of  .Tune,  1885.  But  through  some  nusmanagement, 
or  want  of  experience  in  ice  navigation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  occasionally  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  ship, 
she  Avas  allowed  to  lie  beset  by  the  ice.  No  advantage  ap- 
pears to  have  l)een  taken  of  her  steam  power  to  extricate 
her.  In  fact,  the  reverse  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  for 
ill  the  otllcial  report  of  this  voyage  we  read  tliat,  in-^lead 
of  titilising  the  [lower  that  was  at  their  (lis[>osal  to  release 
her  from  her  im])ris(mment,  they  "banked  the  fnes  and  left 
the  ship  to  pull  luider  a  fore-topsail  and  fore-topmast  stay- 
sail." 

The  "pull,"  liowevcr,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  desired  direction,  or,  if  so,  it  was  misajiplied  ;  for  we 
learn  that  shortly  afterwards  the  stem  of  the  ship  was  so 
seriously  injured  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  ice,  that 
it  was  considered  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary  to  return 
to  the  southwa/d,  and  they  put  into  St.  John's  (Newfound- 
land) in  oi-der  to  etfect  the  necessary  rei)airs.  The  repairs 
were,  however,  easily  and  speedily  exi-cuted,  and  by  the 
first  week  in  August  the  "Alert''  was  again  in  Hudson's  Strait. 
The  next  few  day**  were  employed  in  visiting  the  stations 
establislied  during  the  ])revious  year,  which  was  done  with- 
out much  difficulty,  and  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month  the 
"Alert"  reached  Port  Churchill,  having  spent  a  few  days  at 
each  station.  When  her  ihities  were  completed  she  sailed  for 
Halifax,  meeting  no  ice  whatever  during  the  i-eturn  journey, 
although  it  was  the  7th  of  October  Itefore  she  was  clear  of 
the  strait. 


The  re  pulls  obLaiueJ  from  diil'ereut  stations  regarding  the 
presence  and  conditions  of  the  ice  in  tlia  strait,  supplemented 
as  tliey  Avere  by  tliose  received  from  tlie  "Neptmie"  and 
"Alert,"  were  on  the  whole  decidedly  satisfactory,  in  so  far 
as  they  bore  on  the  question  of  the  safe  navigation  of  Hud- 
son's Strait  durini;  a  certain  period  of  the  year. 

In  the  following  year,  namely,  188G,  it  was  again  resolved 
to  despatch  the  '-Alert"  to  Hudson's  Bay.  But  this  time 
it  was  with  tiie  object  of  dismantling  the  stations  in  the 
strait,  and  takin<i-  the  observers  back  to  Halifax.  It  was 
considered  that  the  iluty  on  which  they  were  employed  had 
been  accomplished. 

By  a  fortunate  accident  I  was  able  to  avail  myself  of  aa 
invitation  I  had  receivetl,  to  take  a  passage  in  the  "Alert"' 
during  this  cruise. 

I  considered  myself  very  fortunate  in  having  the  oi)por- 
tunity  alfonlcd  me  of  doing  so.  for  it  had  long  been  my  wish 
to  visit  Hudson's  Bay,  and  I  had  almost  decided  upon  accom- 
plishing this  object  by  travelling  from  Winnipeg  by  canoe. 
The  offer,  therefore,  of  going  in  the  "Alert,"  which  would 
enable  me  to  make  the  passage  of  the  strait,  as  well  as  of 
the  bay,  was  too  good  to  be  refused,  and  I  eagerly  availed 
myself' of  it.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  form  my  own  judgment 
of  the  state  and  conditions  of  the  ice  in  Hudson's  Strait  during 
at  least  one  season  of  the  year  ;  while  my  ol)ser\ations,  com- 
bined with  a  comprehensive  study  of  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  would  enable  me  to  form  my  own  views  regard- 
ing the  practicability  of  the  route  as  a  commercial  highway. 
I  was  also  able  to  form  a  better  estimate  relative  to  the 
dm-ation  of  the  navigable  season. 

I  mi-iht  observe  that  I  was  quite  ignoi-ant  of  tlu;  cou- 
troversy  that  had  l)cen  carried  on  for  some  time  between  those 
who  weie  in  favour  of  Hudson's  Strait  as  a  connneicial  route 
and  those  who  were  opposed  to  it.  I  was,  therefore,  in  a 
better  position  to  form  a  perfectly  impartial  and  unbiassed 
opinion. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  joined  the  "Alert"  at  Halifax, 
and  sailed  in  her  froni  that  jiort  on  the  '2'hd  of  .June. 

On  the  5th  of  July  we  reached  the  entrauce  of  Hudson'.s 
Strait,  where  we  were  detained  for  some  (hiys,  i)artly  by  thick 
weather  and  partly  i)y  loose  streams  of  ice;  but  the  latter 
wei-e  never  packed  sufliciently  close  to  prevent  even  a  slow 
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steamer  like  the  "Alert"  from  making  fairly  good  progress. 
The  ice  that  avo  encountered  was  of  a  soft  brashy  consistency, 
the  greater  part  of  it  being  honeycombed  from  the  action  of 
the  water,  and  in  an  advanced  stage  of  disintegration.  Whilst 
thus  delayed  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait,  we  observed  the 
same    remarkable   commotion   of   the    water   that   had   been 
-commented  on  by  Davis,  Parry,  Back,  and  other  navigators. 
Davis  called  it,  on  the  globe  of  1593,  the  "Furious  Overfall." 
It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  these  turbulent  eddyings  and 
overfalls.        Wo    frecpiently    observed    comjtar.'itively    large 
pieces  of  ice  being  swept,   with  great  velocity,   in  opposite 
directions,  although  they  were  close  to  each  other.     The  ice, 
on  these  occasions,  was  evidently  veiy  nmch  influenced  by 
local  forces,  such  as  tides.     So  far  as  we  Avere  able  to  discover, 
the    flood — or    west-going   tide- — caused    the    ice   to    slacken, 
whilst  a  contrary  effect  appeared  to  be  exercisefl  on  it  by  the 
ebb.     From  the  9th  to  the  11th  of  July  scarcely  any  ice  was 
seen,  and  a  distance  of  over  200  miles  was  accomplishefl  in 
about  36  hours.     This  fact  alone,  without  further  evidence, 
is  in  itself  suiHcient  to  show  how  free  the  eastern  part  of 
the  strait  was  from  ice ;    for  the  "Alert,"  if  driven  at  her 
full  s{)eed,  coidd  only  steam  about  six  knots  an  hour. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  July  we  arrived  otf 
the  station  on  the  north  side  of  the  strait,  and  anchored  in  a 
snug  little  l)ay  called  Ashe  Inlet.  The  observers  were  found  to 
be  in  perfect  health,  and  they  had  spent  a  jdeasant  winter, 
having  been  well  supidied  with  reindeer  meat  by  the  Eskimos. 
They  inTormed  us  that  the  ice  did  not  form  in  the  strait 
before  December,  and  that  the  channel  was  perfectly  free  for 
navigation  during  the  entire  month  of  November.  Game 
appeared  to  be  plentiful  in  the  neighl)Ourho()d  of  the  station. 
Niunerous  herds  of  rein<leer  were  met  with  during  the  winter, 
and  hares  were  reported  as  abundant  on  nn  adj.icent  island; 
whilst  bears,  seals,  and  walrus  were  frequently  seen. 

After  leaving  Ashe  Inlet  the  "Alert"  continued  her 
passage  through  the  strait,  but  her  progress  was  st»  I'etarded 
by  ice,  that  it  took  her  nine  fhiys  to  accomplish  t  distance 
of  300  miles.  This  slow  progress  was  mainly  caa-td  by  the 
absence  of  sufficient  steam  power  to  enable  her  to  thread  her 
way  through  the  hwse  ice,  and  also  by  a  want  of  vij^ilance  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  various  moveuients  of  the  ice.  \. 
knowledge  of  ice  navigation,  like  everything  else,  cannot  be 


ac(iuire(l  at  once.  Practical  experience,  unceasinj^  vigi- 
lance, and  a  happy  knack  of  (loing  the  right  thing  at  tlie 
right  moment,  are  essential  (lualitications  for  those  seanieu 
who  desire  to  become  successful  ice  navigators. 

The  ice  that  we  encountered  in  the  western  part  of  the 
strait  was  somewhat  dilYerent,  and  heavier  than  the  ice  v>-e 
passed  at  the  eastern  entrance.  It  was  composed  of  small 
I)ieces,  ])acked  loosely,  appearing  as  if  the  tloes  had  been 
broken  up  and  then  drifted  t-ogether.  This  peculiar  feature 
of  the  ice  in  Hudson's  Strait  is  one  that  I  never  observed  in 
other  northern  seas,  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  when 
the  question  of  the  i)racticability  of  navigating  the  strait 
is  under  examination.  For  it  is  these  innumeiable  small  pieces 
that,  in  a  great  measure,  dejjrive  the  i)ack  of  the  foice  neces- 
sary for  the  serious  injury  of  any  vessel  that  is  beset  in  it. 
"When  there  is  a  nip,  the  small  pieces,  being  (■om])oscd  of  soft 
brashy  ice,  act  as  a  cushion  between  the  >hi])  and  tlie  larger 
floes,  thus  protecting  her  from  violent  pressure. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ice  was,  in  my  opinion,  formed  in 
Fox's  Channel,  whence  it  drifts  down  to  the  strait  after  the 
disruption  of  the  ice  in  the  summer.  Occasionally  a  few  large 
floes  were  seen,  some  of  which  I  estimate^l  to  lie  about  half 
%  mile  in  length,  but  a.  Ihie  of  this  size  was  ipiite  cxce]>1ional. 
The  average  thickness  of  the  Hoe  ico  wm^  \)  ftvt.  but  it  v :  <  all 
more  or  less  rotten,  and  rajiidly  dissolving. 

A  ciiciimstance  worthy  of  note  in  connection  wi(h  the 
heavier  and  larger  floes  that  we  met  with,  was  the  irregui;irity 
and  unevennt'ss  of  their  surfaces.  A  perfoi^-tly  le\  el  Hot  <if  any 
extent,  having  a  flat  surface,  was  larely  .«*een.  Yhvs  were 
usually  crowned  with  a  succession  of  ewivscences  resembliii;; 
small  hillocks  This  gfve  me  the  impre>-ior.  that  the  floes 
were  composed  of  many  small  pieces  of  ice  which,  hcn'tiag  sur- 
vived the  preceding  summer's  thaw,  had  licen  ce;ui.aie.l  to- 
gether into  one  large  mass  by  the  snow  and  frost  irf  the 
succeeding  winter.  Many  of  these  fliH>s  were  disc«4oured 
bv  dirt  a)id  deliris,  and  on  a  few  of  them  1  notice-l  thick  mud 
adhering,  showing  that  they  wei'e  formed  in  the  imu'.ediate 
viiiiaty  of  hind.  The  heavier  ice  we  encountered  had  pr«»- 
bablv  drifted  down  from  Fox  Channel,  where  large  thi'S. 
floes  ar<>  known  to  exist. 

No  icebergs   were   seen   to   the  westward   <>f  the   Savase 
Islands,  which  seoms  to  show  that  all  those  we  passed  to  tlie 
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eastward  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait,  had  floated  down 
from  Davis's  Strait,  or  at  any  rate  were  the  produce  of  ghiciers 
north  of  Resolution  Island.  During  the  time  that  we  were 
in  tlie  strait  the  weather  was  generally  line,  the  average 
temperature  beiiig  about  35°  Fahr..  although  on  some  days 
the  thermometer  would  rise  to  50''.  The  jirevailing  wind  was 
from  the  westward,  but  from  Avhatever  direction  it  blew,  it 
api>eared  to  have  but  little  effect  on  the  movements  of  the 
ice.  When  we  have  more  accurate  information  regarding 
the  tides  in  Hudson's  Strait,  further  light  will  in  all  pro- 
babilitv  be  thrown  on  the  movements  of  the  ice. 

After  being  in  the  ice  for  upwards  of  eight  days,  the 
"iVlert"  arrived  at  Digges  Island  (where  one  of  the  ol)serva- 
toiies  had  been  established)  on  the  20th  July.  This  island, 
which  forms  a  leading  feature  in  the  story  of  Hudson's  voyage, 
consists  of  bare  hills  of  gneiss,  rising  to  a  height  of  about 
500  feet.  The  hills  are  intersected  by  broad  valleys,  car- 
peted with  moss  and  coarse  grass.  The  vegetation  compares 
very  unfavom-aljly  with  that  of  some  of  the  small  islands  on 
which  I  have  landed  off'  Novaya  Zeudya,  and  which  are  in 
a  much  highei-  latitude.  On  the  coasts  of  the  latter  the 
southern  cui'rent  warms  the  air  and  produces  a  comparatively 
luxuriant  flora,  while  the  former  is  exposed  to  cold  Arctic 
streams. 

After  leaving  Digges  Island  the  open  water  of  Hudson's 
Bay  was  reached,  and  from  that  time,  with  the  exception  of 
passing  thi-nugh  a  few  loose  streams  of  broken-up  stuff,  no 
ic3  wiis  seen.  The  ".Vlert"  <lro]iped  anchor  in  Churchill 
HarlKJur  on  the  2l)th  of  July,  without  ciicountoiing  any  fur- 
ther diilicnKii's  fr'Mii  the  enen.y  with  which  she  had  been 
oontending  for  ten  days.  From  Churchill  we  proceeded  to 
York  Factory,  where  I  left  the  ship,  proceeding  on  to  Winnipeg 
by  canoe. 

On  her  return  passage  through  Hudson's  Strait,  the 
"Alert"  revisited  the  diff'erent  stations  without  experiencing 
any  difficulties  from  the  ice,  and  having  em])arked  the  ob- 
server.''  and  their  attendants,  she  returned  to  Halifax. 

The  result  of  all  the  exjiorience,  gathered  from  voyages 
during  two  centuries,  and  from  more  recent  observations  at 
the  stations,  is  that  Hudson's  Strait  is  perfectly  navigable  and 
free  from  ice  in  August,  and  later  in  the  season.  It  must 
be     remembered     that     this     passage     has     been     success- 
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fully  accomplished  nearly  every  year  for  the  last  two  centuries, 
while  the  vessels  that   have   been  employed   on   the   service- 
have  bcLMi  ordinary  sailing  shii)S,  dependent  entirely  on  wind 
and  weather.     It  is  very  rare  indeed  tliat  they  have  failed  to 
get  tliro'igh,  and  still  more  rare  that  any  of  them  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  ico.     It  appears  from  the  official  records  of 
the    Hudson's    Bay    Company    that    Moose    Factory,    on    the 
Bouthern  shore  of  tiie  Ixiy,  has  been  visited  annually  by  a  ship 
since  1735,  with  but  one  exception,  namely,  in   1779,  when 
the  vessel  for  once  failed  to  achieve  the  passage  of  the  strait. 
The  percentage  of  losses  by  shipwreck  among  these  vessels 
employed  in  Hudson's  Bay  is  far  less  than  would  have  to  be 
recorded  in  a  like  nunibei-  of  ships  engaged  in  general  ocean 
traffic.     Since  tiie  keel  of  Hudson's  good  ship  the  "Discovery" 
ploughed  the  w;iters  of  the  strait,  the  passage  has  been  made 
over  500   times,   whilst  the  losses  due  to  the  ice  might  be 
summed  up  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand;   and  some  of  these 
losses  were  due  to  causes  with  which  the  ice  had  nothing  to 
do.     For  instance,  the  recent  loss  of  the  "Cam  Owen"  was  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  ice. 

In  conclusion,  after  reviewing  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
region,  and  the  record  of  voyages,  we  must  again  call  to 
mind  the  fact  that  the  vessels  employed  on  Hudson's  Bay 
service  have  hitherto  been  sailing  shijis.  Steam  has  now 
robbed  ice  navigation  of  many  of  its  difficulties  and  dangers, 
and  it  is  only  fair  for  us  to  assume  that,  with  the  a{)pliances 
that  science  has  since  revealed  to  us,  we  can,  in  these  diiys, 
achieve  with  gi-eater  ease  and  celerity,  and  with  more  assured 
certainty,  as  much  as  was  acconi]'lished  by  Hudson  and  Baffin. 
by  Button  and  Luke  Fox,  in  their  rude  and  poorly-equipped 
fly-boats. 

The  vessel,  however,  to  be  employed  on  such  a  service, 
should  l)e  specially  constructed  to  resist  ordinary  ice  [)ressure, 
and  should  he  provided  with  power  to  be  able  to  steam  from 
10  to  12  knots  at  least.  We,  in  the  "Alert,"  were  frequently 
detained  for  many  consecutive  hours  at  a  time,  for  want  of 
power  to  propel  the  ship  through  loose  streams  of  ice,  which 
an  ordinary  steamer  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  pene- 
trating. It  is  necessary  that  all  vessels  employed  in  ice  navi- 
gation should  be  strengthened,  especially  in  the  bows,  not  so 
much  for  the  piu-pose  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  ice,  if 
beset,  as  to  repel  the  severe  blows  which  must  occasionally 
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be  inflicted  by  unavoidably  striking  unusually  heavy  pieces 
whilst  threading  their  way  through  a  stream  of  ice. 

The  case,  then,  can  be  very  briefly  stated.  If  sailing  ships 
have  annually  taken  the  furs,  and  other  nierchandise,  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  through  the  strait  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  a  fortiori  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain  that 
powerful  steamers  will  be  able  to  do  the  same  for  the  produce 
brought  to  the  west  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  by  a  railway  from 
Winnipeg. 

The  establishment  of  new  routes  for  commerce  is  always 
a  gain  to  the  science  of  geography.  In  some  cases  new 
regions  have  to  be  discovered  and  explored.  In  others,  the 
physical  aspects  of  an  already  known  region  must  be  more 
carefully  studied,  and  many  points  of  inteiest  relating  to  the 
fiction  of  climate,  or  of  winds  and  currents,  may  be  ascer- 
tained. The  proposed  Winnipeg  and  Hudson's  Bay  lailroad 
is  a  striking  instance.  The  objections  of  opponents  to  the 
route  have  had  to  be  carefully  examined.  All  former  expe- 
rience had  to  be  collected,  maturely  considered,  and  passed 
in  review.  Observatories  had  to  be  established  at  several 
points,  to  make  certain  whether  the  historical  records  actually 
coincided  with  physical  facts  as  they  now  exist.  The  route 
itself  had  to  be  sailed  over  and  explored.  All  these  various 
researches  have  been  as  great  a  gain  to  geography  as  to  com- 
merce. They  have  enriched  our  science  with  a  fi-esh  stock 
of  information,  have  revised  previous  conceptions,  and  con- 
firmed or  rejected,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  theories  and  views 
which  may  have  been  put  forward.  From  this  point  of  view, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  alone,  can  commercial  or  political 
questions  receive  consideration  here.  The  study  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  route  involves  a  problem  for  which  physical  geo- 
graphy alone  can  furnish  a  solution ;  and  on  those  legitimate 
grounds  I  have  ventured  to  submit  it  for  the  consideration 
of  the  meeting.  My  labours  will  be  more  than  rewarded  if 
I  have  succeeded  in  my  endeavour  to  give  a  new  point  of 
interest  to  a  region  which,  though  already  well  known,  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  is  on  the  direct  road  to  unknown 
parts  of  the  earth. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

i:t:rni:T  ox  the  iiEsorucKs  di-  tiik  (ii;i:.\T  mackkn/.h:  dasix. 

Season  1888. 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  by  your  Honourable 
House  to  intpiire  into  the  resources  of  the  Great  Mackenzie 
Basin,  and  the  country  eastward  to  Hudson's  Bay,  have 
the  honour  to  make  their  third  report  as  follows :  — 

Your  Committee  desire  that  this  report  be  considered 
an  interim  one  and  the  estimates  jriven  to  be  api)roximate, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  based  upon  evidence  received  up  to  this 
date,  and  a  final  report  can  only  be  made  when  answers 
shall  have  been  received  to  questions  sent  to  officers  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  missionaries,  Arctic  explorers,  an( 
others,  now  resident  in,  or  who  have  visited  parts  of  the 
country  within  the  scope  of  your  Committee's  inquiry.  A  list 
of  these  names  and  of  the  inquiries  made  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

Your  Committee  desire  to  aoknowledfre  the  coiirtesy  of 
the  Department  of  'Nfarine  and  Fisheries,  Agriculture, 
Customs,  Bailways,  and  Canals,  and  of  the  Interior,  with  its 
Geolnorical  Survey,  and  Indian  Branch  ;  also  the  value  of 
information  received  from  Professors  Selwyn,  Bell,  Dawson, 
Macoun,  and  Saimders,  as  well  as  from  crentlemen  a  list  of 
whose  names  is  submitted  herewith,  from  whom  evidence  was 
received  of  very  preat  value. 

Your  Committee  also  desire  to  state  that  they  have 
incurred  no  expense,  other  tlian  that  authorised  by  your 
Honourable  House,  except  the  sum  of  i?41.2.')  for  outside 
printinp:  necessitated  bv  the  desire  of  tlie  Committee  to  im- 
mediatelr  forward  their  list  of  questions  to  far  distant 
posts.  The  lithofrraphincr  of  the  maps  which  accompany 
this  report  beinp;  paid  for  by  members  of  the  Committee 
themselves. 

The  evidence  your  Committee  have  been  able  to  obtain 
up  to  this  date  has  been  of  an  umisnnllv  valunblp  character, 
'beinjj  princip.illy  oral,  and  from  those  who  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  acquirinfr  information,  and  after  caref^ullv 
comparincr  this  evidence  your  Committee  have  arrived  nt 
the  foUowinpr  conclusions,  in  which  thev  have  endeavoured, 
where  estimates  are  criven,  to  be  within  the  limit  authorised 
l)y  the  information  in  question. 
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REGARDING     NAVIGATION. 

Ist.  The  extent  of  the  scone  of  the  iTinni.-v  „. 
million   two   hund.ed  and    Jy  tliJ^lln  "     ui/^tl^^^r 

2nd.  Its   coast  lino  on   the  Arctic  Ocean   and   Hudson's 
Bay  jneasures  about  5,000  nnles.   which  estiuiute    10^  not 
mclude  the  coast  lines  of  inlets  or  deepl,  indented  ba^       ' 
3id.  Ihat  over  one-half  of  this  coast  line  is  easily  acces- 
sible to  whaling  and  scaling  crafts.  ^ 

-Ith.  The  navigation  coast  lines  of  the  larger  lakes  of 
\uilTl7  "7l^««ti<^"  amount  to  about  .1,000  miles,  while 
IS  to  al  lacustrine  area  probably  exceeds  that  of  the  eastern 
Canadian  American  chain  of  great  lakes. 

5th.  That  there  is  a  river  navigation  of  about  2,750 
mrles,  of  which  1,390  miles  is  suitable  for  stern-wheel 
st^vmers,  which  with  their  barges  may  carry  three  hundred 
tons;  the  remaining  1,3G0  miles  being  deep  enough  for 
light  draught  sea-going  steamers. 

6th.  That  there  is  a  total  of  about  G,500  miles  of  con- 
tinuous lake  coast  and  river  navigation,  broken  only  in  two 
places.  •' 

7th.  That  the  two  breaks  in  question  are  upon  the  Great- 
Slave  and  Athabasca  River.s,  the  first  being  now  overcome 
by  a  20-miIe  wagon  road  from  Fort  Smith  southwards  on 
the  Great  Slave  River,  and  the  latter  being  a  stretch  of  70 
miles  on  the  Athabasca,  of  questionable  navigation  above 
Fort  McMurray,  down  which  flat  boats  or  scows  descend 
but  cannot  ascend,  and  which  about  50  miles  of  wagon  road 
Avould  overcome,  while  some  improvement  of  the  rapids 
might  render  the  whole  river  navigable. 

8th.  That  with  suitable  steam  crafts  this  river  and  lake 
navigation  may  be  connected  with  Victoria  and  Vancouver 
by  M'ay  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  Behring  Straits  and  Sea,  an,l  it  is  now  connected  on 
the  south  by  90  miles  of  wagon  road,  between  Athabasca' 
Landing  and  Edmonton,  with  navigable  water  in  the  Saskat- 
chewan River. 
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ARABLE  AND  PASTORAL  LANDS. 

0th.  That  within  the  scope  of  the  Conmiittee's  iiKiuiry 
there  is  a  possible  area  of  G56,0U0  scjuaro  miles  litted  for 
the  growth  of  i)otatoes,  lUT.OUU  scpiarc  miles  suitable  for 
barley,  and  31G,U00  square  miles  suitable  for  wheat. 

loth.  That  there  is  a  pa.storal  area  of  8GU,UU0  scjuaro 
miles,  I'CUOO  miles  of  which  is  ojion  prairie  with  occasional 
groves,  the  remainder  being  more  or  less  wooded ;  '27-i,000 
square  miles,  including  the  prairie,  may  be  considered  as 
arable  land. 

11th.  That  about  400,000  square  miles  of  the  total 
area  is  useless  for  the  pasturage  of  domestic  animals  or 
for  cultivation.  This  area  comprising  the  Barren  Grounds 
and  a  portion  of  the  lightly  wooded  region  to  their  south 
and  west. 

12th.  That  throughout  this  arable  and  pastoral  area 
latitude  bears  no  direct  relation  to  summer  isotherms,  the 
spring  flowers  and  the  buds  of  deciduous  trees  appearing 
as  early  north  of  Great  Shive  Lake  as  at  Winnipeg,  St. 
Paul  and  Miiuieapolis,  Kingston,  or  Ottawa,  and  earlier 
along  the  Peace,  Liard,  and  some  minor  western  afUuents 
of  the  Great  Mackenzie  River,  where  the  climate  resembles 
that  of   western   Ontario. 

13th.  That  the  native  grasses  and  vetches  are  equal  and 
in  some  districts  superior  to  those  of  eastern  Canada. 

1-lth.  That  the  prevailing  south-west  summer  winds  of 
the  country  in  question  bring  the  warmth  and  moisture 
which  render  possible  the  far  northern  cereal  growth,  and 
sensibly  affect  the  climate  of  the  region  under  consideration 
as  far  North  as  the  Arctic  circle,  and  as  far  east  as  the 
eastern  rim  of  the  Mackenzie  Basin. 


FISHERIES,  FORESTS,  AND  MINES. 

15tli.  The  immense  lacustrine  .".rea  of  the  eastern  and 
northei  n  i.ortions  of  the  area  under  consideration  implies, 
from  1he  e' i  lence  given  regarding  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  fj'es.)  watt  )•  food  fishes,  the  future  supply  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  Kort!  American  continent :  while,  though  there  has 
beer  obtained  less  evidence  regarding  sea  fish,  yet  the 
following    have    been    found    on    the    northern    and    eastern 
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coast  within  the  scope  of  the  pi'esent  inquiry,  viz. ;  salmon, 
on  four  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  Hudson's  Buy  on 
its  western  shore,  and  in  all  tlie  rivers  tiowing  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  except  the  Mackenzie,  where  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent but  also  valuable  species,  the  Salmo  Mackenzie!,  having 
the  local  name  of  the  Inconnu,  exists  in  great  numbers. 
The  capeling  is  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
Hudson's  Bay,  thus  implying  the  presence  of  cod  upon  banks 
near  by,  and  the  ruck  cod  has  been  fretiuently  taken.  The 
Greenland,  or  harp  seal,  and  the  grey  square  llipiier  weal  are 
common  to  the  eastern  coasts,  while  the  preaent  favourite 
whaling  grounds  of  the  New  England  whalers  are  Hudson's 
Bay,  Fox  Channel,  and  Boothia  Bay.  These  animals  are 
all  found  with  the  walrus  and  porpoise  off  the  mouths,  and 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Mackenzie,  as  well. 

16th.  The  forest  area  has  upon  it  a  prowth  of  trees  well 
suited  for  all  purposes  of  house  and  ship  building,  for  mining, 
railway  and  bridging  purposes,  far  in  excess  of  its  own  needs, 
and  of  great  prospective  value  to  the  treeless  regions  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  the  south,  the  growth  on 
the  Laurentian  formation  being  scant,  but  the  alluvial 
portion  has  upon  it  (on  the  river  of  its  name  and  elsewhere) 
the  "Liard,"  a  balsam  poplar,  sometimes  called  Balm  of 
Gilead,  or  rough  bark  poplar,  120  feet  high,  with  a  stump 
diameter  of  5  to  6  feet.  The  white  spruce,  150  feet  high, 
with  a  stump  diameter  of  4  to  5  feet ;  the  larch,  of  about 
the  same  size,  and  the  banksian  pine,  whose  straight  stem 
is  often  100  feet  long,  with  only  two  feet  of  diameter  at 
the  stump. 

17th.  Of  the  mines  of  this  vast  region  little  is  known  of 
that  part  east  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  north  of 
Great  Slave  LtUie.  Of  the  western  affluents  of  the  Mackenzie 
enousrh  is  known  to  show  that  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Peace,  Liard,  and  Peel  Rivers,  there  are  from  150,000  to 
200,000  square  miles  which  may  be  considered  auriferous, 
while  Canada  possesses  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  a  metal- 
liferous area,  principally  of  gold-yielding  rocks,  thirteen 
hundred  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  four  to 
five  hundred  miles,  giving  an  area  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  similar  mining  districts  of  the  neighbouiing  Republic. 

18th.  In  addition  to  these  auriferous  deposits,  gold  has 
been  found  on  the  west  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  has  beea 
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said  to  exist  in  certain  portions  of  the  Barren  Grounds.  Silver 
on  the  Upper  Liard  and  Peace  Rivers,  copper  upon  the 
C'o,)peruiine  Kiver,  which  may  be  connected  with  an  eastern 
arm  of  Great  Bear  Lake  by  a  tramway  of  40  miles,  iron, 
graphite,  ochre,  brick,  and  pottery  clay,  mica,  gypsum,  lime, 
and  sandstone,  sund  for  glass  and  moulding,  and  asphaltiim, 
are  all  known  to  exist,  while  the  petroleum  area  is  so 
extensive  as  to  justify  the  belief  that,  eventually,  it  will 
supply  the  larger  part  of  this  continent,  and  be  shipped  from 
Churchill,  or  some  more  northern  Hudson's  Bay  port,  to 
England. 

19th.  Salt  and  sulphur  deposits  are  less  extensive,  but 
the  former  is  found  in  crystals  ecjual  in  purity  to  the  best 
rock  salt,  and  in  highly  saline  springs,  while  the  latter 
is  found  in  the  form  of  pyrites,  and  the  fact  that  these 
petroleum  and  dalt  deposits  occur  liiainly  near  the  line  of 
division,  between  deep  water  navigation  and  that  fitted 
for  lighter  craft,  give  them  a  possible  great  commercial 
value.  The  extensive  coal  and  lignite  deposits  of  the  lower 
Mackenzie  and  elsewhere,  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  value 
when  the  question  of  reducing  its  iron  ores  and  the  trans- 
portation of  the  products  of  this  vast  region  have  to  be 
solved  by  steam  sea-going,  or  lighter,   river  craft. 

20th.  The  chief  present  conmiercial  product  of  the 
country  is  its  furs,  which,  as  the  region  in  (juestion  is  the 
last  great  fur  preserve  of  the  world,  are  of  very  great  present 
and  prospective  value,  all  the  liner  furs  of  conuucrce  being 
there  found,  and  the  sales  in  London  yearly  amounting  to 
several  millions  of  dollars. 

21st.  The  Indian  population  is  sparse,  and  the  Indians, 
never  having  lived  in  large  communities,  are  peaceal)le,  and 
their  general  character  and  iiabits,  as  given  by  witnesses, 
justify  a  hope  that  the  development  of  the  country,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  may  i:<!  aided 
by  them  without  great  danger  of  their  demoralization,  and 
with  a  reasoni'ble  hojie  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Indians 
mentioned,  their  condition  may  be  improved. 

Your  Committee  desiring  to  refer  briefly  to  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  have  based  these  conclusions,  may  explain 
that,  very  early  in  their  investigations,  they  became  con- 
vinced  that   very  little  more   was   known  of  the  northern 
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and  eastern  portion  of  the  area  committed  to  them  for  in- 
vestigation, than  wau  known  of  tlie  interior  of  Africu  or 
Australia.  Arctic  explorers  had  indeed  traversed  its  coast 
line,  and  descended  two  of  the  rivers  which,  east  of  the 
Mackenzie,  How  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  but  the  object  sought 
by  them  wns  one  which  had  no  relation  to  that  of  the 
present  inquiry,  and  it  is  only  incidentally  that  their  records 
are  now  valuable.  The  knowledge  of  missionaries  and 
officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  watercourses  and  the  great  lakes,  while  scientific 
exploration  has  not  as  yet  extended  north  of  (Jreat  Slave 
Lake. 

In  referring  again  to  the  navigation  of  tliis  region,  all 
the  evidence  has  agreed  as  to  the  great  extoiit  of  unbroken 
navigation,  and  this  fact  lias  been  of  great  use  to  the 
Hifflson's  Bay  Company,  who  have  always  used  the  water 
ways,  even  when  circuitous  and  difficult,  rather  than  resort 
to  land  carriage,  and  their  inland  posts  to  as  far  north  hs 
the  Arctic  circle  are  now  supplied  from  their  central  depot 
at  Fort  Garry,  with  only  114  miles  of  land  cttrrliige,  four  of 
this  being  by  tramway  at  the  Great  llapids  of  the  Saskat- 
cliewjin,  ninety  miles  of  wagon  transport  from  Edmonton 
to  Athabasca  Landing,  thence  by  steamer  and  Hatboat,  to 
Fort  Smith  on  the  Great  Slave  Uiver,  where  twenty  miles 
of  wagon  road  connects  the  shallow  with  deep  water  naviga- 
tion, and  the  steamer  "  Wrigley"  distributes  them  to  the 
various  posts,  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  just 
above  its  estuary,  where  the  river  is  said  to  bo  six  miles 
wide,  and  up  Peel  River  which  joins  the  Mackenzie  w^mv 
that  point  to  Fort  Macpherson,  on  that  gold-bearing  stream. 
The  great  lakes,  which  receive  the  drainage  of  this  vast 
region,  and  give  an  equal  flow  to  the  Mackenzie,  all  have 
deep  water  navigation,  and  like  most  lakes  of  the  Laurentian 
formation  are  studded  with  islands. 

The  most  southern  source  of  the  lireat  Mackenzie  River 
is  a  stream  fed  by  the  glaciers  of  Mounts  Hooker  and  Brown, 
two  of  the  highest  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  in  latittide 
52*^  30'.  and  this  soon  becomes  a  navigablf  stream,  preserving 
that  character  except  at  the  breaks  me  'tioned,  dm-ing  the 
nearly  2,600  miles  of  its  course,  to  the  Polar  Sea.  As  already 
mentioned  these  western  affluents  will  form  valuable  links, 
as  a  means  of  taking  in  machinery  and  mining  supplies,  to 
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the  upper  waters  of  the  Peace  and  Liard  Rivers  which  are 
now  inaccessible  for  heavy  machinery  from  the  west  coant, 
and  the  cost  of  taking  in  provisions,  makes  in  mining  lUid 
prosi)ectiug  etforts  a  serious  desideratum.  The  navigation 
upon  the  Liurd  River  also  will  bo  an  important  factor  in  the 
future  food  supply  to  the  great  mining  region  of  the  upper 
Yukon  and  Peel  Rivers. 

A  reference  to  the  valuable  evidence  obtained  by  your 
Committee  will   show  that  navigation  from  Hohring  Straits 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  probably  as  far  east  as 
Wollaston  Land,  may  be  had  for  three  months  in  each  year, 
the  H()undin<»s  given  on  the  Admiralty  Chart  of  that  portion 
of  the  A'-ctic  Sea    revealing  an  average  depth  of  about  20 
fathoms,  which  is  a  considerable  depth  in  what  is  known  to 
he  generally  a  shallow  sea.     The  western  1)ramh  of  the  estu- 
ary of  the  Mackenzie  is  said  to  be  the  outlet  which  has  the 
deepest  waters,   and  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  much 
good   might   accrue   were   the   Dominion   Coveinmcnt   party 
now  woiking  its  way  from  the  Yukon  towards  Peel  River, 
and  the  Mackenzie,  to  descend  either  of  these  streams,  and 
examine  the  western  and  other  branches  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Mackenzie. 

To  convev  to  your  Honourable  House  tin-  dist:nir"s  which 
separate  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mackenzie  Basin  from 
the  eastern  and  western  sea  coasts,  and  from  navigable  rivers 
and  railways  to  the  south  and  south-east,  the  following 
table  of  distances  has  been  taken  up  from  tlie  evidenee.  The 
lengths  are  in  straight  lines  as  follows:  — 

From  the  head  of  fJreat  Slave  Lake  to  hea<l  of  Chesterfield 
Inlet,  .320  miles  ;    from  the  head  of  Athabasca  Tiake  to  the 
harbour  of  Churchill.    140  miles;    from  Fort   McMiirray,   at 
the  junction  of  the  Clearwater  with  the  Athabasca  below  the 
70  miles  of  questionable  navigation,  to  the  following  places 
on  the  Saskatchewan  :    Prince  Albert,  .'JOO  miles  ;    Fort  Pitt, 
220  miles ;  Victoria,  1  70  miles  ;  Edmonton,  22.')  miles  ;  from 
Calgary,    on    the    Canadian    Paeilic    Railway,    to    AtliaT)asca 
Landing,  on  the  Athal)asca  River,  2r)0  miles  ;   from  head  of 
Little  Slave  Lake,   to   Peace   River   Landing,    in   the   Peace 
River,   Go   miles ;    from   Ilazleton,  on  the  Skeona   River,   to 
Peace  River  in  the  Pass,    l.')0   miles;    from  Fmt  Mmnford, 
on  the  Stikeen  River,  to  Fort  Liard  on  the  Liarrl  River.  370 
miles. 
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A  good  deal  of  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  the 
Conuuittoe  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  exact  cutch  of 
furs  in  the  region  under  consideration,  and  no  definite,  or 
direct,  information  has  been  obtained;  they  have,  however, 
obtained  lists  of  furs  offered  for  sale  in  1887,  in  London, 
by  the  IIu<lson's  Bay  Company,  and  C.  M.  Lampson  »fe  Co., 
the  «'(t!»signees  of  many  of  the  furs  of  British  Nt)rtli 
Amerirn,  and  from  the.se  lists  they  find  the  following  to  be  a 
summary  of  one  year's  catch :  — 


Otter 

FihlxT 

F(»x  (silver) 

Fox  (cross)       

Fo.\  (rt'fh 

Fox  (white)      

Fox  (l)lue>  ... 

Fox(kitt)         

Lynx 

skunk    

Marten        

Mink      

Hl'llVtT  

Mus<)nash 

Fxtrii  Itlaek  Miisiiua.sh. 

Wolf       

Wolv«'riiu« 

lifiir  (ail  kinds) 

Musk  Ox 

UiulKt'r 

Krniine       

Swim      

Kultl)it        

Hair  Seal  (dry) 

Snl)Ie 

Fox(Kroy)        


14.4H9 
7,llt:i 
l,"«i7 
(i.7S5 

ai,o:i2 

10,257 
l.HO 

m\ 

14.520 

.    (W2,71)4 

37(122:1 

104.270 

2,4Ho.:j(W 

13.044 

i.im 

1,5,S1 

15.J»42 

1  8 

4,110 

114,82*, 

i:».4-H 

3,517 
31.507 


It  will  be  seen  by  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  value  of  these  rich  north'»rn  furs,  a  large  prof>ortion  of 
which  may  be  presumed  to  have  come  from  the  Mackenzie 
Basin,  how  large  and  import.int  that  trade  has  been,  and  it 
is  expedient  that,  without  unduly  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  settlers  or  the  usual  privileges  of  Indians,  this  great  fur 
trade  should  be  fostered,  and  even  made  a  source  of  direct 
revenue  to  the  Dominion. 

The  llight  Reverend  Bishop  Clut,  in  his  evidence,  called 
attention  to  the  damage  to  this  interest  caused  by  the  use 
of  "poison,"  which  is  strychnia  of  the  most  powerful  kind,  in 
the  capture  of  such  animals  as  the  fox  or  wolf.  He  depre- 
cates its  use,  tirst  on  account  of  the  danger  to  those  using 
it,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  caused  useless  destruction,  inas- 
much as  the  foxes  and  wolves  that  swallow  the  frozen  bait 
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have  time  to  run  and  di«  far  beyond  where  they  may  be 
found,  and  in  the  case  of  other  animals,  for  which  it  is  not 
intended,  it  destroys  directly  by  eating  the  buit,  and  in- 
directly by  the  eating  of  the  animals  which  have  been  poisoned 
by  it. 

Again,  there  is  great  danger  of  some  species  of  fur-bearing 
animals  becoming  extinct  by  the  greater  ease  in  their  capture, 
such  as  the  beuver,  which  many  years  ago  became  almost 
extinct  in  the  United  States  when  fashion  necessitated  the 
exclusive  use  of  its  fur  in  felt  and  other  hats,  and  more  re- 
cently the  same  prospect  of  extirpation  threatened  the  mink 
which  now  threatens  the  south  sea  or  fur  seal ;  these  considera- 
tions pointing  to  the  expediency  of  tho  Government  making 
a  measure  of  protection  a  source  of  revenue  by  the  leasing 
of  certain  fur  districts  with  a  limitation  as  to  the  catch  of 
certain  kinds  of  its  furs. 

Of  the  fresh  water  food  fishes  of  the  region,  Back's  "gray- 
ling," an  excellent  species  not  prevalent  elsewhere,  seems  to- 
bo  found  everywhere  in  its  rivers,  and  even  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  the  staple  product  of  its  lakes  and 
large  rivers  seems  to  be  whitetish  of  great  weight  and  ex- 
cellent flavour,  and  trout,  often  reaching  forty  pounds  in 
weight ;  and  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  farther  north 
the  greater  the  yield  of  tish,  till  the  quantity  becomes  enor- 
mous. As  an  illustration,  the  following  is  given  from  the 
evidence  of  Prof.  Macoun,  who  quotes  Sir  John  Richardson  to 
the  effect  that  one  of  the  early  overland  Franklin  expeditions 
took  fifty  thousand  white  fish  on  a  north-eastern  arm  of  Great 
Bear  Lake,  and  Sir  John  Richardson  also  states  that  the 
great  lake  trout  swarm  in  all  the  northern  great  lakes. 

In  regard  to  the  salmon  fisheries,  it  would  appear  uom 
the  evidence  that  salmon  are  abundant  in  the  rivers  and  along 
the  coast  of  the  north-west  side  of  Hudson's  Bay,  as  well  as 
in  the  rivers  of  the  northein  shores  of  the  Continent.  Your 
Committee  consider  it  advisable  that  means  should  be  adopted 
to  ascertain  more  accurately  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
salmon  fisheries  of  these  regions,  with  a  view  to  utilising 
them  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  for  the  revenue  which 
they  may  afford. 

The  seas  adjoining  the  great  territory  which  your  Com- 
mittee haa  had  under  investigation,  are  frequented  by  whales 
of  different  species,  walruses,  narwhals,  and  a  variety  of  seals. 
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All  tliese  aniHiiils  are  vnlunble  for  their  oil,  but  the  large 
species  of  whulos  have  heretofore  been  most  sought  for.  (July 
a  few  years  ago  these  animals  had  a  much  more  extensive 
range  than  at  the  present  time.  Owing  to  improvements 
in  navigation  and  methods  of  capture,  they  have,  of  late  years, 
fallen  an  easier  prey  to  their  pursuers,  and  have  taken  shelter 
in  the  less  frequented  seas  of  the  northern  coasts  of  Canada. 
Now  they  are  being  pursuetl  to  their  last  retreat  by  foreign 
whalers,  and  some  species  are  threatened  with  complete  ex- 
tinction in  a  few  years  if  this  condition  continues.  It  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  whales  are  long  lived  and  slow  l)reed- 
ing  animals.  The  American  whalers  attitck  them  witli  har- 
j)oons,  explosive  bombs  and  lances,  fired  from  large  swivel- 
guns  carried  on  steam  launches,  instead  of  the  old-fashion»vl 
weapons  thrown  by  hand  from  rowboats.  Those  methotls  not 
only  destroy  the  whales  with  greater  facility,  but  inspiie  the 
survivors  with  such  terror  that  they  seek  the  most  distant 
and  inaccessible  parts  of  the  northern  seas,  and  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  waters  in  which  they  lived  only  a  few 
vear.s  ago. 

Your  Committee  are  informed  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
n-ent  claim  jurisdiction  over  the  whale  fisheries  of  the  Whit© 
Sea,  and  exact  a  lioavy  licence  from  each  vessel  engaged  in 
the  fishing,  and  that  the  Alask.i.  Fur  Coiiii>a!iy  asserts  a  simi- 
lar authority  over  the  seal  fisheries  of  Behriiig  Sea,  both  of 
which  are  open  to  the  ocean,  while  Huilson's  Bay,  Uoothia 
Bay,  and  other  bays  and  channels  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Dominion,  which  ai"o  resorted  to  by  foreign  whalers,  may 
be  considered  as  closed  seas,  beint'  almost  comjiletely  sur- 
rotmded  by  our  own  territory.  Your  Committee  would,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  some  measures  may  be  adopted  with 
a  view  to  protecting  the  whale  fisheries  of  our  northern  waters, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  deriving  a  revenue  therefrom.  .Should 
this  not  be  done,  then,  as  soon  as  the  larger  whales  shall  have 
become  extinct,  the  slaughter  of  our  smaller  oil-i)roducing 
mammals  will  commence,  and  as  these  creatures  live  in  shal- 
low water  or  nearer  shore,  further  encroachments  on  our 
rights  will  probably  result. 

The  evidence  submitted  to  your  Committee  points  lo  the 

existence  in  the  Athabasca  and  Mackenzie  Valleys  of  the  most 

extensive  petroleum  field  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world. 

'The  uses  of  petroleum,  and  consequently  the  demand  for  it 
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by  all  nations,  are  increasing  at  uucti  a  rapid  ratio  that  it  is 
probable  this  jrreat  petroleum  tielJ  will  assume  an  enormous 
value  in  the  near  future,  and  will  rank  amonu  the  chief  assets 
comprised  in  the  Cro  .n  domain  of  the  Dominion.  For  this 
reason  your  Coiiunittee  would  suggest  that  a  tract  of  about 
40,(J0U  8(|Uaro  miles  be,  for  the  present,  reserved  from  sale, 
and  that  as  B(jon  as  possible  its  value  may  be  more  accurately 
ascertaino*!  by  exploration  and  practical  tests ;  the  said  reserve 
to  be  bounded  as  follows :  Easterly  by  a  lino  drawn  due  north 
from  the  foot  of  the  Cascade  Kapids  on  Clojuwater  Kiver  to 
the  south  shore  of  Athabasca  Lake;  northerly,  by  the  said 
lake  short  ami  the  ^uatro  Fourcho  and  Peace  llivers ;  west- 
erly, by  Peace  River,  and  a  straight  line  from  Peace  River 
Landing  to  the  western  extremity  of  Lessor  Slave  Lake,  and 
southerly,  by  said  lake  and  the  river  discharging  it  to  Atha- 
basca River  and  Clearwater  River  as  far  up  as  the  place  of 
beginning. 

Your  Committee  regret  that  they  have  made  so  long  a 
report,  but  trust  that  an  excuse  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
upon  a  map  of  similar  projection  and  scale  the  region  in  ques- 
tion occupies  an  area  greater  than  the  Australian  continent 
or  two-thirds  of  l-'u.ope,  covering  i)arts  of  the  British  Islamls. 
Norway,  SAcdeu.  Denmark,  Germany,  Austria,  and  a  part  of 
Franco  and  Russia. 

Your  Committee  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  comparison 
of  tho  capabilities  oi  this  extent  of  country  in  our  own  con- 
tinent, exceeds  in  extent  of  navigation,  area  of  arable  and 
pastoral  lands,  valual)lo  fresh  water  ti.slicries,  forests  and 
niines,  and  in  (!U{)acity  to  support  population,  the  continental 
part  of  Europe  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Many  imjiortant  points  have,  therefore,  been  omitted 
from  this  report,  for  info'-mation  upon  which  your  Committee 
beg  to  refer  your  Iloaourable  House  in  the  eviderce  it?elf ; 
they  have,  however,  accomjjanicd  this  report,  as  being 
a  necessary  adjimct,  with  four  maps  of  a  si/e  suitable  to 
form  two  pages  of  this  report,  carefully  prepared  by  Robert 
Bell,  Esq.,  M.l).,  LL.l).,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey;  the  first  showing  upon  it  in  colours,  the  northern 
and  eastern  extent  of  possible  potatoe,  barley,  and  wheat 
growth,  the  pastoral,  [>rairie,  and  wood  region,  and  the 
barren  grounds  ;  the  second  showing  in  colours  the  mineral 
deposits  in  the  Mackenzie  Basin  ;  the  third  .shows  the  soutlierr ; 
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limit  of  tho  feeding  grounds  of  the  musk  ox,  and  of  the  rein- 
deer; the  northern  range  of  the  wolverine,  otter,  beaver,  block 
bear,  and  Virginia  deer,  the  former  range  of  bison  and  wood 
bulTalo,  ant]  the  present  range  of  the  moose,  the  (ireenhind 
seal,  and  of  the  larger  whales ;  and  tho  fourth  shows  in 
colours  tho  extent  of  the  river,  lake,  and  sea  coast  naviga- 
tion, and  the  coal  and  lignite  deposits. 

Your  Committee  believe  that  these  are  necessary  for 
the  proper  information  of  your  Honourable  House,  and  the 
full  exj>lnnatinn  of  the  evidence  submitted  lierewith,  and 
should  this  suggestion  be  adopted,  they  will  feel  that  with 
this  report,  and  the  evidence  herewith,  they  will  have  done 
■all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  since  the  date  of  their  appoint- 
ment, and  the  receipt  of  their  instructions,  to  inform  your 
Honourable  Hotise,  and  the  people  of  this  country,  upon 
I  the  resources  of  Canada's  Great  Re'-erve, 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

.TOHN  SCHULTZ. 

Chairman. 


THE'  NORTH-WEST  OF  CANAD.\. 

THE  CRE.AT  CORN.  CATTLE.  AND  MINERAL  COT^NTRY 

OF  THE  FUTURE. 

^^^•Kfinhtsf^y  Revii''!'    ^T'>rfh.   18^;^. 

V>  hen  TiOrd  Palmerston  introduced  the  Bill  to  the  House 
-of  Commons  in  February  1858  for  the  transfer  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  from  the  East  Indin  Company  to  the  Crown, 
referring  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  on  which  a  Select 
Ctmmittee  of  the  House  had  taken  evidence  and  reported 
in  the  previous  Session,  he  said  :  "One  coidd  easily  imagine 
that  a  wilderness  in  the  northern  part  of  America,  where 
nothinff  lives  except  fur-bearing  animals  and  a  few  wild 
Indians  but  little  removed  from  the  lower  creation,  might 
be  confined  to  a  company  v.'hose  clilef  function  should  be  to 
strip  the  running  animals  of  their  furs  and  to  keep  the  bipeds 
sober." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  took  a  more  favourable  view  of 

the  future  of  the  Great  North-West,   for  during  the   same 

•Session  of  Parliament,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Arthur 
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lU»ubiK:k,  'Tluit  the  privileges  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Cotupany, 
about  to  expire,  ought  not  to  be  renewed, "  said  :  "There  is 
a  huge  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  regard  to 
the  character  of  which  we  have  l)een  systematically  kept  in 
darkness,  for  those  who  had  information  to  give  have  also 
had  an  interest  directly  opposed  to  imparting  it.  Now  the 
truth  is  beyond  (piestion  that  a  great  part  of  this  country  is 
lii^'hly  valuable  for  colonisation  puri)Oses  ;  and  it  is  iiupos- 
siblo  to  state  in  loo  stnmg  language  the  proposition  that  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  is.  by  its  very  existence  and  its 
character,  the  enemy  of  colonisation." 

The  opinions  so  forcibly  expressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  have 
been  contirme*!  in  a  maimer  far  surpassing  what  was  ever 
supposed  at  that  period. 

In  1SG7  the  Dominion  Act  of  Canada  was  ]tassed,  and  in 
1870  the  Covornment  came  into  possession  of  the  immense 
region  formerly  governed  by  the  Hudson's  Buy  Company. 
Since  that  period  a  railway  has  been  const ruted  from  Halifax 
on  tlic  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Vancouver  on  tlie  Pacitic.  a  distance 
of  .").711  miles,  entirely  through  British  territory,  and  a  lino 
of  Britisli  mail  steamers  established,  second  to  none  in  the 
world,  running  between  Vancouver,  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  and 
HoiiL'  Ki'Mi;,  (Hinveying  a  portion  of  the  British  mails  and 
troops  to  and  from  the  Unitetl  Kingdom  and  India,  whilst 
an  uninterrupted  lake  and  river  navigation,  suitable  for  ocean- 
going vessels,  has  been  all  but  perfected  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 

Fort  Garry,  which  in  1870  containetl  2r)0  inhabitants,  has 
now  become  the  handsome  city  of  Winnipeg,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  30,000,  and  adorned  with  many  buildings  which 
would  do  credit  to  London.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  magnificent 
railwav  system,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
witli  liiany  hundreds  of  miles  of  branch  lines  running  north 
and  south.  There  is  not  probably  in  the  history  of  the  world 
such  a  rapid  physical  and  permanent  development.  The 
ca]>ability  to  produce  all  the  food  that  the  United  Kingdom 
retjuires  in  the  form  of  corn  and  cattle  by  the  North-West  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  limited  only  by  the  supply  of 
labour  and  improved  transit  to  the  seaboard. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  to  compare  it  with  Russia  in  Europe. 
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The  Dominion  connnisos  an  area  of  3,400,000  square  miles, 
whilst  Euroiteau  Uussiii  is  only  2,095,000.  They  Ho  mainly 
witliiii  tho  saiiu>  do^rifeH  of  latitiule.  The  proat  inland  sfn  of 
lludsniis  Hay  is  in  tho  samo  latitude,  and  is  twice  the  size  of 
tho  IJaltio.  The  great  lakes  and  tho  St.  Lawrence  navigation 
urn  not  e<|ualled  in  Hu'»sia,  and  tho  Nelson  Uiver,  with  its 
lakes  and  tributary  streams,  drains  a  larger  fertile  area  than 
the  Volga,  or  the  iJon  and  iJneiper  combined ;  and  the  Mac- 
kenzie lUver,  with  its  lakes  and  tributary  streaius,  is  eijual  to 
the  Dwina  and  the  mouth  of  tho  White  Sea,  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  tho  most  authentic  Government  reports,  the  fertile 
area  of  tho  Doujinion  is  fully  equal  in  climato  and  capability 
of  producing  cereals  and  cattlo  to  the  whole  of  Uusnia  in 
Europe.  I'ort  Nelson  on  Hudson's  Hay,  the  very  centre  of 
the  North-West,  is  much  nearer  to  London  than  the  llussian 
ports  of  tho  Ulack  Sea.  There  are  H,000  miles  '  f  railway  in 
tho  Dominion  as  compare<l  will:  18,5uO  in  Russia,  15,000 
miles  of  internal  navigation,  and  tho  whole  country  under 
tho  Dominion  of  the  Hridsh  Crown,  where  life  and  property 
and  liberty  are  absolutely  secure,  and  yet  Russia  in  Europe 
has  a  pjpulation  of  ninety-five  millions,  whilst  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  has  only  about  five   millions. 

Tho  great  fertile  Helt  of  tho  Norlh-West  extends  from  the 
city  of  Winnipeg,  tho  capital  of  the  province  of  Manitoba,  in\ 
the  east  to  tho  foot  hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  distance 
of  about  920  miles,  and  from  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude 
north  to  the  watershed  of  the  North  Saskatchewan,  an  average 
distance  of  350  miles,  ombraciug  an  area  rl  322,000  square 
miles,  or  206,080,000  acres,  two-thirds  of  which  has  been 
provetl  to  be  caj)ablo  of  producing  the  finest  wheat  in  the 
world,  and  tho  rest  is  admirably  adapted  for  stock  raising  and 
dairy  farming.  The  whole  country  is  well  watere<l  with  long 
and  numerous  rivers  and  smaller  streams,  a  moderate  growth 
of  wood,  and  e.xtensive  coal  deposits.  Tlie  soil  is  generally 
of  a  deep  rich  loam,  requiring  no  manure,  and  the  climat« 
is  described  by  long  residents  in  the  countrj-  as  one  of  the 
most  invigorating  and  healthy  in  the  world.  Land  can  be 
acquired  in  various  ways,  from  free  grants  of  160  acres  to 
any  male  adult  settler  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  up  to  10s. 
to  40s.  an  acre,  with  easy  means  of  payment  and  near  a  good 
market. 


Thoio  wns  under  cultivation  in  1891  about  900,000  acreH, 
whirli  i»roihii!etl  a  surplus  of  wlicat  availalilo  for  export  of 
25,000,000  buslieln,  on  an  averago  of  *J5  buHliels  to  tlio  acre, 
and  ."JoO.OOO  acres  in  oats  and  barley,  prothicing  L'0,000,000 
bushels.  In  addition  to  this,  the  cattle  runches  number  a  herd 
of  uIkmU  ()(»(>,000.  Dairy  farming  is  also  carrietl  on  with 
good  profit. 

The  harvest  last  year  was  again  very  good,  and  more 
08pe<;ially  as  to  quality ;  and,  although  the  price  of  wheat 
rules  low,  the  farinci  ^  are  highly  prosperous  and  contented. 
A  largo  numbur  of  farmers  are  leaving  the  North-West  States 
of  the  Union  and  purchasing  lands  and  settling  in  the  fertild 
bolt  of  the  Dominion. 

The  country  at  present  under  local  government  comprises 
the  Province  of  Manitoba,  covering  an  area  of  ''  1,000  sfjuare 
miles,  with  Winnipeg  as  its  capital,  and  the  i.ieo  territories 
of  AsyipHiuia,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  covering  an  area 
of  303,000  s<|uaro  miles,  with  Ucgina  as  their  cnj  ital. 

To  the  North-West  of  the  fertile  belt  lies  the  territory 
of  Athabasca  and  the  Great  Mackenzie  Basin,  on  the  resources 
of  which  a  Committee  of  the  senate  of  llie  Dominion  was 
apjiointed  in  1887  to  take  evidence  and  report,  and  in  which 
amongst  other  things,  they  say,  "That  within  the  scope  of 
the  Committee's  inquiry  there  is  a  possible  area  of  650,000 
8(juare  miles  fitted  for  the  growth  of  potatoes,  407,000  square 
miles  suitai>le  for  barley,  and  316,000  square  miles  suitable 
for  wheat;  that  throughout  thin  arable  and  pastoral  area 
latitude  bears  no  direct  relation  to  summer  isotherms,  the 
spring  flowers  and  buds  of  deciduous  trees  appearing  as  early 
north  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake  (lat.  63'';  as  at  Winnipeg, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Kingston,  or  Ottawa,  and  earlier  along 
the  Peace,  Liard,  and  some  minor  affluents  of  the  Great  Mac- 
kenzie River,  where  the  climate  resembles  that  of  Western 
Ontario. 

"That  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Peace,  Liard,  and  Peel 
Rivers  there  are  from  150,000  to  200,000  square  miles  which 
may  be  considered  auriferous. 

"That  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Committee  points  to 
the  existence  in  the  Athabasca  and  Mackenzie  Valleys  of  the 
most  extensive  petroleum  field  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world. 
The  uses  of  petroleum,  and  consequently  the  demand  for  it 
by  all  nations,  are  increasing  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  it  is 
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probable  that  this  great  petroleum  field  will  assume  an 
enormous  value  in  the  near  future,  and  will  reckon  among  the 
chief  assets  comprised  in  the  Crown  domain  of  the  Dominion. 

"That  there  is  a  coal  formation  covering  an  area  of 
100,000  square  miles,  and  that  the  lakes  and  rivers  abound 
in  fish  and  large  and  small  game  in  enormous  numbers. 

"That  the  climate  is  remarkablv  healthv,  manv  of  the 
witnesses  describing  it  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

'That  upon  a  map  of  similar  projection  and  scale,  the 
region  in  question  occupies  an  area  greater  than  the  Aus- 
tralian Continent,  or  two-thirds  of  Europe,  covering  part 
of  the  British  Islands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
and  .\ustria,  and  part  of  France  and  Russia ;  and  that  the 
Committee  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  comparison  of  the 
capabilities  of  this  extent  of  country  on  our  continent  ex- 
ceeds in  extent  of  navigation,  area  of  arable  and  pastoral 
lands,  valuablo  fresh  water  fisheries,  forests  and  mines,  and 
in  capacity  to  support  population,  the  continental  part  of 
Europe  to  which  we  have  referred." 
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RAILWAYS  AND  NAVIGATION. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  starting  from  the  head  of 
Atlantic  navigation  at  Montreal,  reaches  Winnipeg  by  a 
distance  of  1,421  miles.  From  Winnipeg,  running  through 
the  fertile  belt  for  920  miles,  it  is  fed  by  thirteen  branches, 
extending  north  and  south,  and  aggregating  about  1,500  miles, 
all  ceu+'-ing  in  Winnipeg.  From  Winni].eg,  coming  east, 
the  head  of  lake  navigation  is  reached  by  a  single  line  of 
railway  of  423  miles.  Two  other  outlets  are  afforded  through 
North  Dacotah  and  Minnesota,  in  the  United  States  to 
Duluth  and  St.  Paul,  etc.,  etc.  Fort  William  and  Duluth 
are  about  equi-distant  by  lake,  river  and  canal  navigation 
to  Montreal  and  New  York,  the  distance  by  water  to  Mon- 
treal being  about  1,800  miles,  and  to  New  York  2,000 
miles.  The  all-rail  route  from  Winnipeg  to  New  York  is 
1,770  miles,  and  to  Montreal  1,421  miles.  The  average  cost 
of  the  carriage  of  wheat  from  Winnipeg  to  the  seaboard, 
nrhether  at  Montreal,  Portland,  or  New  York,  is  about  20 
cents  per  bushel,  or  20s.  per  ton ;  in  addition  to  tins  heavy 
charge,   the   present   outlets   are   inadequate  to   move  the 


crops,  the  elevators  are  all  full,  and  a  great  gTain  block  has 

occurred. 

The  necessity  c£  providing  shorter  and  cheaper  outlets 
for  the  produce  of  the  great  North-West  to  the  seaboard 
has  for  some  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Provincial 
Government  of  Manitoba  and  the  Dominion  Government. 
The  Dominion  Government  appointed  an  expedition  to  test 
the  practicability  of  the  navigation  of  Hudson's  Bay.  That 
expedition  was  carried  out  in  1884,  1885,  and  188G,  and 
the  result  has  been  highly  satisfactory.      '•»     '•*     *•■*     **     " 

It  appears  impossible  to  over-rate  the  importance  of  this 
route,  f(')r  it  would  not  only  effect  the  great  saving  on 
distance  in  the  passage  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  but  open  up  the  vast  region  to  colonisation,  and 
provide  an  alternative  route  through  Dominion  territory, 
free  from  all  frontier  comj.lications  and  interruptions. 

Lord  Durham,   in  his  celebrated  Report  on  the  British 
North  American,  in  1841,  said,  in  conclusion:    "No  portion 
of  the  Americ:\n  continent  possesses  greater  natural  resource.'* 
for  the  maintenance  of  large  and  flourishing  comnumities. 
An  almost  boundless  range  of  the  richest  soil  still  remains 
unsettled,  and  may  be  rendered  available  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.     Tlie  wealth  of  inexhaustible  forests  of  the  best 
timber   in   America   and  of   extensive   r<^gions   of  the   most 
valuable  minerals  have  as  yet  been  scarcely  touched.     Along 
the  whole  line  of  sea-coast,  around  each  island,  and  in  every 
river  are  to  be  found  the  greatest  and  richest  fisheries  in  the 
world.     The  best  fuel  and  the  most  abundant  water-power 
are  available  for  the  coarser  manuiactures,  for  which  an  easy 
and  certain  market  will  be  found.     Trade  ^^'ith  the  Continent 
is  favoured  by  the  possession  of  a  large  number  of  safe  and 
spacious  harbours ;  long,  deep,  and  numerous  rivers  and  vast 
inland  seas,  supply  the  means  of  easy  intercourse,  and  the 
structure  of  «:he  countiy  generally  affords  the  utmost  facility 
for  every  spocies  of  communication  by  land ;  unl)ounde<l  ma- 
terials of   agricultural,   commercial,    and   manufacturing   in- 
dustry' are  there.     It  depends  upon  the  present  decision  of 
the  Imperial  Legislature  to  determine  for  whose  benefit  they 
are  to  be  rendered  available.     The  country  which  has  founded 
and  maintained  these  colonies  at  a  vast  expense  of  blood 
and  treasure  may  justly  expect  its  compensation  in  turning 
lbf>ir  unappropriated   resources   to  the   account  of  its  own 
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redundant  populations.  They  are  the  rightful  patrimony  of 
the  English  people,  the  ample  appanage  which  God  ami 
Nature  have  set  aside  in  the  new  world  for  those  whose  lot 
has  assigned  to  them  but  insufficient  portions  in  the  old." 

JOSEPH  NELSON. 
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